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THE silence of the recess has 
this week been broken by 
several speeches from politicians 
of importance. Mr. Asquith 
spoke at Alloa on Tuesday, and referred at length to 
the Parliamentary position of Scotland, and to 
Scotch measures. Mr. Courtney, who is visiting his 
constituents, has made several speeches. In one of 
these he referred at length to the question of the 
Qzar’s rescript, and strenuously urged the duty 
which was imposed upon this country of supporting 
the policy propounded by the Emperor. The Duke 
of Devonshire addressed a meeting of Liberal 
Unionists in Glasgow on Tuesday, and referred to 
the satisfactory change in the direction of political 
interests which had taken place since the last general 
election. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach spoke at North 
Shields on Wednesday, and incidentally showed 
himself very pessimistic on the Old Age Pension 
question. The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, speaking 
at Belfast on Tuesday, dealt with the Irish policy of 
the Government, and expressed his warm approval 
of the views of Mr. Arthur Balfour with reference 
to the establishment of a Roman Catholic University 
—a declaration which has naturally produced 
considerable excitement among the Orangemen of 
Belfast. On Friday Lord Ripon spoke at Rochdale, 
Mr. Bryce at Cumnock, in Ayrshire, and Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice at Yeovil. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 





Atmost all the public men who have spoken 
during the week have made the question of Fashoda 
and our relations with France the leading topic 
Which they have discussed. Mr. Asquith has prac- 
tically repeated the views of Lord Rosebery. The 

arl of Crewe, whilst taking the same line, has 
called attention to the fact that Lord Salisbury 
has _adopted the policy of the late Adminis- 
tration, and has at the same time expressed 
the opinion that we must wait to see whether the 
‘rime Minister really carries out that policy in its 
lategrity before praising him. Mr. Courtney, whilst 
eploring the re-conquest of the Soudan, which was 
Worthless to Egypt and a burden to this country, 
thought that with regard to Fashoda England was 
right in the main, but before resorting to force every 
Possible means of pacific settlement should be tried. 
The Duke of Devonshire, after referring to our success 
in the Soudan, and to the position which this Govern- 
ment, following that of Lord Rosebery, had taken 
Up with regard to Fashoda, said it was satisfactory 





claimed in that region were not going to be frittered 
away by negotiations, however ably conducted. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, while deprecating French hos- 
tility, and declaring that Africa was big enough for 
both nations, warned France that the Ministry 
cannot recede from their position, knowing that 
they are supported by a united people. The some- 
what bellicose tone of this warning was adversely 
criticised next day by Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice. 
Lord Ripon, too, exhorted to calmness and caution ; 
and Mr. Bryce, while expressing his readiness to 
grant France commercial facilities on the Nile, 
warned Lord Salisbury to beware of such sacrifices 
of our rights as he had made in Tunis. 





THE return of the Lord Lieutenant to the scene 
of his duties in Ireland has been signalised by two 
rather noteworthy events—the declaration above 
referred to on the Catholic University question, and 
the suppression on Sunday of one of Mr. William 
O’Brien’s United Irish League meetings. The sup- 
pression of a public meeting has an unwelcome look 
of a return to a policy of coercion, but we hardly 
think it amounts to that. The meeting in question, 
which was to have taken place in Ballinrobe, co. 
Mayo, was summoned by a placard containing such 
phrases as “ Declaration of War,” “Down with the 
Grabbers,” Remember Boycott,” and openly advocat- 
ing a resort to the “ old methods of the Land League.” 
It was probably felt by the Government, who 
must naturally be reluctant to disturb the halcyon 
time they are now enjoying in Ireland, that this 
placard was a challenge to the law which they could 
not afford to neglect. At any rate, the meeting was 
proclaimed, with the characteristic result that two 
other meetings were held in a neighbouring district. 
The object of Mr. O’Brien’s movement is to obtain a 
scheme for enlarging the holdings of the peasants 
of the congested districts. As Mr. Balfour and the 
Irish members seemed quite of one mind on this 
matter before Parliament rose, the necessity for 
getting up an agitation about it is not very obvious. 





ADVANCED reformers in England, as in other 
countries, have replaced the distrust of government 
entertained by former generations of political 
thinkers by an exaggerated belief in its powers of 
doing good. It is just as well, therefore, that they 
should be recalled to the sombre realities of the 
situation by such common-sense and not too optim- 
istic expositions as that delivered to the students 
of the London School of Economics and Political 
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Science on Wednesday evening by Sir John Gorst. 
Parliamentary government, as he pointed out, though 
probably the best system of government the world has 
yet seen, is not, as a rule, active in promoting social 
reform. Thestriking exception afforded by the work 
of the New Zealand Parliament to-day has yet to be 
tested by its results; and, in practice, the real work 
of governing is not carried on by Parliament at all, 
but by the trained and exceedingly able bureau- 
cracy in each department of State. The Minister in 
charge is not much more, according to Sir John 
Gorst, than the conductor of moderating forces 
between the bureaucracy of his department and the 
public. He transmits to the officials the opinion of 
an ignorant public, and to the House and the 
electorate the knowledge of the enlightened expert 
in administration. Thus he prevents the antagonism 
and friction which would otherwise arise between 
the Administration and the populace. Now, though 
this system may prevent a popular outbreak, it 
clearly does not facilitate reform. A Department 
seldom initiates, a Minister is at best an amateur, 
and a Ministry as a whole has to think of the 
vested interests which social reform may rouse 
into opposition, but which a more despotic govern- 
ment could disregard. In a free country success 
depends on a political enlightenment which as yet, 
unfortunately, is far from realisation ; and therefore 
the best way to get social reforms is to get an en- 
lightened public. 


OF course, all this is sound political philosophy, 
though of a kind not to be found in most books; 
but, as in the case of some other notable utterances 
by Sir John Gorst, it is a curious criticism on the 
aims of some of his colleagues. Here is a party 
which, as a rule, rather hampers than promotes 
popular education, but which is represented by 
its most active leaders as the party of social 
reform — old-age pensions and workmen's dwell- 
ings, and we know not what besides. And then 
Sir John Gorst destroys the illusion by pointing out 
that a Government is all but powerless to initiate 
unless it is backed by an enlightened public. 


A SERIES of terrible disasters has occurred at 
sea during the past week. The worst of these took 
place on Friday evening, when the Mohegan, a large 
and almost new steamer of the Atlantic Transport 
Company, was wrecked near the Lizard, under cir- 
cumstances which cannot be explained. The ship 
had only left the Thames on the previous afternoon, 
bound for New York, with a hundred and fifty-six 
persons on board, of whom fifty-three were saloon 
passengers. About seven o'clock on Friday evening, 
when, though the sea was rough, there was no fog or 
other hindrance to navigation, the J/ohegan ran upon 
the reef of rocks near the Lizard known as the 
Manacles. She was quite out of her course at 
the time, some fatal error having been committed 
by the officers in charge. Almost immediately 
after striking she became a total wreck, and 
although admirable discipline was preserved after 
the disaster, and the captain and officers made 
every effort to save life, no fewer than one hundred 
and three lives were lost. Those who were saved 
owed their preservation chiefly to the gallant efforts 
of the people on shore. The captain went down 
with the ship. 





THE second naval disaster of the week was the 
destruction of the iron barque Blengfell, of Liver- 
pool, bound from New York to London, with a 
cargo of petroleum and naphtha. This vessel was 
yroceeding up the English Channel on Tuesday 
morning in charge of a pilot. When almost opposite 
Margate a terrible explosion occurred in the after- 
hold, by which the stern of the ship was completely 
blown out, and the vessel set on fire. She drifted 
on to one of the sandbanks in the neighbourhood 


edge. A tug which had been about to take he, 
in tow rendered prompt assistance, and rescued 
those of the crew who had escaped the explosion, 
Unfortunately eight persons were killed instant. 
aneously, these including the captain, his wife 
and child, the pilot, both mates, and two apprentices, 
To complete the story of disaster at sea, a violent 
gale raged on the north-east coast of England op 
Monday and Tuesday, causing several shipwrecks 
and a heavy loss of life. 













A RAILWAY accident of a serious and unusual 
character occurred on Monday on the Great Centra} 
(formerly the Manchester, Sheffield and Lincoln. 
shire) Railway, at Wrawby Junction, near Brigg, 
Lincolnshire. A passenger train from Cleethorpes 
and Grimsby to Manchester was approaching th: 
junction when some goods waggons, laden wity 
timber, which were being shunted on an adjacent 
line, by some means got off the rails. Into the 
obstacle thus created the passenger train dashed 
with great violence, and several of the carriages 
were completely wrecked. Seven persons were 
killed instantaneously, two others have since died, 
and eight sustained severe injuries. It will be 
remembered that one of the worst accidents that 
ever happened on the Great Northern Railway was 
due to a mishap of this kind, a coal waggon having 
left the line at the moment when the express was 
approaching. 

































Sir Dyce DuckwortTH, who delivered the Har- 
veian Oration at the Royal College of Physicians on 
Tuesday, urged that the work with which Harvey 
had charged his successors was that of scientific 
research. It was necessary that research labora- 
tories should be attached to hospital wards, and that 
a select staff of fully trained investigators should 
be organised for service throughout the empire. He 
deplored the fact that the ignorance and mawkish 
sentimentality of many men and women in this 
country debarred the training of such investigators 
in England, and he strongly denounced the recent 
Vaccination Act. 





















THE speeches of the week on this 
side of the Channel seem to have 
reawakened the Press polemics on 
the Fashoda question. Early in the week there was 
a comparative lull, pending the publication of the 
contents of Major Marchand’s despatches now iD 
Paris. Meanwhile a good deal of significance } 
attached by Jingoes and alarmists to the presence 
in Paris of the Russian Foreign Minister—who has 
come, according to one report, to encourage France 
to persist, and to specify the kind and degree of 
assistance which she may expect from Russia. Un- 
favourable inferences may be also drawn from the 
activity reported at the French dockyards ; but 
that may be to impress the patriots at home 
rather than our own public. Wiser counsels are 
being heard meanwhile—of which the most notable 
is the appeal of M. de Lanessan, a well-known Radical 
and Governor of Cochin China, published in the 
Rappel of Monday last. He exhorts his countryme? 
not to quarrel with their best customer, and points 
out that nearly all the failures of French colonial 
policy of late years have been due to a desire # 
* score off ” England. 





ABROAD. 


























In domestic politics the situation in France looks 
much more hopeful than it did on Thursday 4 
Friday of last week. The military plot may have been 
& pure invention of anti-militarist Pressmen, ° * 
concoction got up by friends of M. Brisson 
adversaries of the General Staff, in order to throw 
discredit on the heads of the army—and it may 
added that a circumstantial story has been printed 
of how a forged telegram was sent to Gene 
Zurlinden, expressly designed to arouse official 50° 
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— 
the designs of certain generals. But there can be no 
question that the report has, as we foretold, done 
excellent service to the cause of order, because it 
pas kept the elements of potential disturbance in 
their natural state of mutual antagonism. A 
fusion of Socialists and strikers with “ patriots,” 
Clericals, and officers would have been a very grave 
danger to the existing order. Now, however, the 
Socialists are warned, and have formed a vigilance 
committee; and M. Rochefort’s variety of Socialist 
appears to have lost considerable ground at the 
municipal election on Sunday last. The Dreyfus 
dossier, conformably to law, has been communicated 
to Madame Dreyfus’s counsel in the appeal case now 
pefore the Court of Cassation; and the civil authori- 
ties have informed Colonel Picquart’s advocate that 
he has a right to communicate with his client which 
they are powerless to enforce. The civil power, in 
fact, is vindicating itself in a way that puts the 
military authorities conspicuously in the wrong. 


THE new French income-tax, which is the sub- 
stitute proposed by the present Radical Ministry for 
the progressive and inquisitorial impdét global sur le 
revenu with which M. Bourgeois’s Government 
seared the comfortable classes, appears to be a 
curiosity in social science. It is to replace two 
existing taxes—that on personal property, and 
that on doors and windows, the latter a sur- 
vival from an unscientific period of finance. 
The taxable income is to be estimated in each 
case from certain specified “external signs” — 
mainly the rental paid, which is correlated with 
the assumed income according to a very arbitrary 
sale; but this index is to be supplemented by 
taking into account the number of servants kept, 
the number of horses and carriages, and—of all 
things—the presence among the taxpayer's pos- 
sessions Of motor cars and valuable dogs. The 
possession of children, however, is allowed as a 
set-off against these indications; so that in the 
father of a large family it may be permissible to 
keep automobiles and chiens de luxe without paying 
additional taxation in consequence. The connec- 
tion between rental and income is estimated in a 
very arbitrary way—a rental of 500 frances, for 
example, is supposed to imply an income of 2,000 
francs only ; but taxpayers in the higher categories 
are supposed to devote respectively two-ninths, one- 
fifth, one-eighth, and one-tenth of their incomes to 
rental, apart from such further indications of 
wealth as are noticed above. The tax is to be 
2! per cent. on the assumed income. 


THE imposition of such a tax clearly has some 
rather unexpected results. First, it must act as a 
sumptuary law. Secondly, it must encourage saving, 
and so promote that thrift which, whether we agree 
or not with the new economists who attack it, is 
perhaps a little overdone already in provincial 
France. And, finally, it must discourage expenditure 
in certain open and palpable ways. It will be 
cheaper, for instance, for the well-to-do rentier to 
live in expensive hotels and hire carriages than to 
keep up a comfortable establishment of his own. 
Whether it is desirable to stimulate the nomadic 
habits of modern society may be doubted: but it 
certainly will involve serious consequences to certain 
classes of tradespeople to do so. 





Tue Kaiser and his consort, escaping the 
machinations of Italian Anarchists, have been splen- 
didly received at Constantinople by the Sultan; 
and the “ Independent Conservative” German Press 

43 discovered that the Sultan is a patriotic and 
‘tatesmanlike potentate whom it is creditable to 
4 civilised Power to patronise. Happily, the visit 
~ some comments on which will be found on a 
ter page—instead of delaying the Sultan’s accept- 
auce of the demands of the four Powers with regard 





to Crete, has only tended to hasten it. The Sultan 
has made full submission to the Powers: the Turkish 
troops are actually going at last; and the drastic 
measures taken by our officers for the punishment of 
participants in the recent outrages show that we, at 
least, are prepared to keep order impartially in our 
zone of the island. The Mohammedans, however, 
are leaving in large numbers, as they left Thessaly 
after its cession to Greece. 


WHAT is known as to the progress of the peace 
negotiations now being conducted in Paris is un- 
doubtedly surprising after all we have heard as to 
the Imperialist tendencies alleged to be becoming 
dominant in America. The Americans seem to 
be about to erect Cuba into an independent 
Republic, in spite of the obvious economic 
advantages derivable from annexation and the 
obvious dangers to American interests involved 
in subjecting them to a Spanish-American Govern- 
ment. Such a course was, indeed, contemplated 
at the beginning of the war, but there had been 
many indications that it would be regarded as 
impossible when the time came for decision. But if 
Cuba is to be a protected Republic, the case for 
making the Philippines such a Republic or leaving 
them alone is greatly strengthened; yet we find 
both the President, and (less obscurely) a leading 
Republican Senator, indicating that they and the 
Senate are ready for expansion, and Admiral Dewey, 
if the report be correct, punishing the insurgents for 
flying their own flag. The difficulties met by the 
Commissioners seem rather to concern the treatment 
of the Cuban debt. It has mainly been incurred to 
resist the change now being consummated, and is 
therefore, morally, no more chargeable on Cuba than 
the Confederate States’ debt was on the Federal 
Government, though some Confederate bondholders, 
of course, used to hold a contrary opinion. Yet if 
Spain is to assume it, her bankruptcy follows as a 
matter of course; and that the Spanish Com- 
missioners and the Paris bankers naturally dare 


not face. We discuss the position on a later page. 
Mr. JoHN LANE, who has again 
LITERATURE. resumed the personal direction of 


his business after the interval 
caused first by a serious illness and then by his 
marriage, has acquired the rights in Mr. William 
Watson’s poems hitherto held by Messrs. Macmillan, 
and will shortly publish the poems in a collected 
edition.—Mr. John Milne is about to publish a story 
of the sea by a well-known war correspondent, Mr. 
E. F. Knight, who has not merely written a similar 
story before, but has himself lived through a par- 
ticularly adventurous experience of the kind in 
the recent war. This, however, is a novel. It 
is to be called “‘A Desperate Voyage,” and will 
be issued in the half-crown “Express Series.” 
—Mr. John Long announces a volume of lyrical 
poetry by Mr. G. Hunt Jackson, entitled “The 
Demon of the Wind, and other Poems.” Among 
the novels shortly to be published by Mr. Long 
we observe “ Father Anthony,” by Robert Buchanan ; 
“ A Ward of the King,” by Katharine S. Macquoid— 
the scene is partly laid in Brittany, whose scenery the 
authoress has already done much to open up for 
English readers—and “ Irish Holidays, or Studies out 
of School,” by Robert Thynne—an attempt to depict 
Irish country life as it is to-day. 





* PETRARCH, the First Modern Scholar and Man 
of Letters,” is the title of a work shortly to be pub- 
lished by Messrs. G. P. Patnam’s Sons. It is a selec- 
tion from the correspondence of the poet with 
Boccaccio and other friends, and is designed 
to illustrate the beginnings of the Renaissance. 














If housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May’s Matches and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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Professor J. H. Robinson, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, has translated the letters and has added 
historical introductions and notes. He has had 
the assistance of another American scholar, Mr. 
H. Winchester Rolfe. We notice among other 
works shortly to be published by Messrs. Putnam, 
* Where Ghosts Walk: Haunts of Familiar Charac- 
ters in History and Literature ” (apparently on both 
sides of the Atlantic), by Marion Harland; and 
“ Catering for Two,” by Alice M. James, which will 
do a real service to English domestic life if it brings 
into view some of the inexpensive but glorious 
potentialities of the breakfast table as realised in 
America. 

Mr. RAtpu DISRAELLI, the brother 
of Lord Beaconsfield and father 
of Mr. Coningsby Disraeli, M.P., 
had been Registrar in the Court of Chancery from 
1841 to 1875, and Deputy Clerk of the Parliaments 
from 1875 to 1890.— Professor Nothnazel of the 
Vienna University (by birth a Brandenburger) was 
an eminent teacher of, and writer on, medicine.— 
M. Louis Gallet was a well-known and industrious 
operatic librettist, who had collaborated with 
Saint-Saéns, Massénet, Gounod, and other eminent 
composers. He was at the same time the director 
of two large Parisian hospitals.—M. Jules Lenepveu 
had enjoyed considerable celebrity as a historical 
painter in France. His pictures were first ex- 
hibited at the Paris Salon in 1843, and he had 
been director of the French School in Rome 
from 1872 to 1878.— Herr Theodor Gsell - Fels 
had written valuable books of European travel.— 
Miss Blanche Willis Howard was an American 
authoress whose efforts had been crowned with 
early and brilliant success.—Mr. Gleeson White, 
editor of the Studio, was an accomplished literary 
man and art critic—Mr. Harold Frederic, London 
correspondent of the New York Times, was a 
brilliant journalist and an even more brilliant 
novelist. His works ought to endure, if only for 
their exact and graphic sketches of the life of 
Western New York—sketches which admirably 
represent that real America which is too often quite 
put out of consideration by the glare of New York 
and Chicago.—To Lady Cromer and Mr. J. J. Findlay 
reference is made on subsequent pages. 


OBITUARY. 








FRANCE AND GREAT BRITAIN, 





\ TITHIN a few days, it may be hoped, the 

Government will be able to announce the 
definite settlement of the Fashoda incident. Indeed, 
so far as that particular matter is concerned, it may 
be said to have been settled at least two weeks since. 
That Major Marchand cannot remain at Fashoda, 
except by the courtesy of the Anglo- Egyptian 
authorities, is a point about which there can be 
no dispute. That being the case, whether he leaves 
at one particular moment or another is a matter 
of small public consequence. We ought undoubtedly 
to hear of his retirement at a very early date, and in 
the meantime it is not necessary that we should 
trouble ourselves about him. But in spite of this 
probable solution of the Fashoda incident, it cannot be 
said that the situation as between Great Britain and 
France has undergone any improvement during the 
past week. On the contrary, we fear that it must be 
regarded as being distinctly worse to-day than it was 
at the time when Sir Edward Monson made his firm 
and explicit declaration to M. Delcassé. For this 


fact we do not think that we on this side of the 
Channel are to be blamed. We cannot pretend, it is 
true, that nothing has been said in the British press 
or by our public men of a provocative nature. 


But 








—— 


whatever faults of this kind may have been com. 
mitted in this country, they are so trivial and excep- 
tional that they cannot be held to have aggravated 
the situation. That aggravation is chiefly, if not 
entirely, due, first, to the fact that France has followed 
up the abortive occupation of Fashoda by fresh 
demands, the justice of which Englishmen do not 
admit, and secondly by the very bitter tone which 
unhappily seems to animate even the more serious 
organs of the French press. We know, of course, 
that it is our press which is accused by France 
of importing bitterness into the dispute. That, 
however, is not a contention which can be main. 
tained in face of the facts. It is not in Enc. 
land but in Paris that angry protests have been 
made against the “insolent threats” in which we 
are said to have indulged. We have seen no such 
threats, and we know of none having been uttered. 
But everybody knows what a man usually means 
when he talks about the insolence of his opponent, 
and announces emphatically that he does not mean 
to be bullied. Again, it is not in London but in 
Paris that people have gone so far as not only to 
talk of a war between the two countries, but to call 
upon Russia to prove that her friendship with France 
is not a mockery by at once acting against us in 
Afghanistan. Finally, it is the French Admiralty 
which has begun what the newspapers call “ war 
preparations,” but which may be more accurately 
described as a political demonstration. We do not 
recall these things in order to add to the bitterness 
of the situation. But we think that moderate and 
sensible Frenchmen ought to take note of them, 
especially at a moment when they are accusing 
English journalists of being the real disturbers of 
the good relations between the two countries. 

The line which the English Government has 
taken in this matter, a line in which it has had the 
unanimous support of the country, has not been 
either in intention or in fact a provocative one. 
Lord Salisbury has informed the French Govern- 
ment that in view of the plain declaration 
made by this country three years ago, it is 
not possible for us to admit that Major Mar- 
chand’s presence at Fashoda can be a subject of 
negotiation. Frenchmen themselves must see in 
this statement a plain declaration of fact, with 
which they cannot reasonably quarrel. It is not 
intended to be offensive to them. It is not meant 
to wound their dignity or hurt their pride. It is 
merely the natural and inevitable consequence of the 
policy of which we gave the French Government full 
and precise intimation in 1895. Yet it appears that 
in spite of this clear warning, France wishes to insist 
that as a condition of withdrawing Major Marchand 
from the ridiculous and impossible position in which 
he is now placed, this country must undertake to 
discuss seriously with M. Delcassé the question of 
compensating the French Government in some other 
direction. This is obviously incompatible not only 
with our position with regard to Major Marchand’s 
mission, but with the view which M. Delcasse 
himself professes to take of that mission. Further- 
more, this claim by France gives painful support 
to that which is the chief charge that England has 
to bring against the policy of recent French Govern- 
ments. In this country there is a strong conviction that 
for years past France has been pursuing us with a 

olicy of covert unfriendliness, Wherever any 
interest of ours has been at stake, and it has 
been possible for French influence to make itsel 
felt, that influence has been used against us. In 
addition to this, we have found that again and agai, 
in questions that we had reason to regard as ope?, 
we have suddenly been confronted by France with 4 
fait accompli that has been urged as a final closure 
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of the question. We know that many Frenchmen | behalf of the United States. The Spaniards, on the 
treat this belief of ours as an unfounded and absurd | other hand, press the island upon their foes. This 
hallucination. They hotly deny that they have | curiously contradictory situation is due, partly to the 
shown themselves to be unfriendly to English | reluctance of the Americans to formally annex the 
interests and the English policy, and though they | island, in conflict with the declaration of Congress 
do not pretend that they have done anything | when the war was commenced, but mainly to their 
to favour us in any quarter of the world, they | desire to escape the burden of the Cuban debt. In 
maintain that we have suffered no injury at their | the first point we really cannot see much reality. 
hands. Unfortunately, Englishmen are able to | The people of the United States are now convinced 
appeal to Frenchmen themselves to show that their | that Cuba cannot be left to itself. It must either be 
belief in the persistent unfriendliness of France | annexed and ruled as a territory or merely occupied 
is only too well founded. M. de Lanessan, | and administered by the troops of the United States. 
whose sensible letter to the Rappel this week has | In the latter case the nominal sovereignty might be 
attracted so much attention, is by no means the | vested in a Cuban Republic, to be organised by the 
only Frenchman of distinction who has not only | United States, but the real responsibility for the 
admitted that France has for years past been pur- | maintenance of law and order must rest upon the 
suing a policy of unfriendliness towards England, | American Government. Possibly the President 
but who has solemnly warned his fellow-countrymen | believes that, inasmuch as the organisation of the 
against the dangers of such a policy. If, therefore, | Republic would then be constitutionally vested in 
we are told that we are dreaming when we declare | the Executive, in virtue of the War power, he could 
our belief in the existence of this covert unfriendli- | retain for his party a more continuous control than 
ness, we can only refer our French friends to the | if Cuba became a territory. But the government of 
statements made by eminent men of their own | the Southern States after the Civil War, which is 
nationality. the nearest parallel, did not compare at all favour- 
It is the soreness which has undoubtedly been | ably with the government of the Western Territories 
produced in England by this conviction of the | under the normal system, and we doubt whether a 
deliberate and persistent animosity of French | merely military organisation in Cuba would be more 
Ministers and French public men that has caused | successful. Possibly also he desires to prevent any 
feeling in this country to be manifested so | attempt to rush Cuba into the position of a State for 
strongly and unmistakably in connection with the | Democratic party purposes. But the history of New 
Fashoda incident. If that incident stood alone | Mexico leads us to believe that neither party would 
it would no doubt have been serious, but it would | be in a hurry to add to the Union a State differing 
scarcely have disturbed the national equanimity ; | in religion and race from the rest of the community. 
but coming as it does as the culmination of | Roman Catholics in the United States are allowed 
a long series of provocations and annoyances, | full liberty and a large share in city government; 
many petty but some unquestionably grave, it has | but there are extraordinarily few of them in Congress 
wounded the national feeling deeply. Nor is | —not many more than are elect2d to Parliament in 
that wound likely to be healed more quickly | Great Britain—and webelievethe fear to berather that 
now that we find that France, whilst making | Cuba will get too little sympathy than too much. 
ready to yield to our contention on the subject | It is quite arguable that Cuba might hereafter, 
of Fashoda, is once more setting up the fuwit | especially if there were some sort of colour test, 
accompli as a reason for securing compensation | become as fit for self-government as Mexico, and 
elsewhere. This is, in fact, a full confirmation of | that national independence, rather than fusion, with 
the suspicion with which the average English | State rights, is the ideal to be aimed at. The 
politician views the diplomacy of France. “Tricked | Americans know more about the country than we 
again!” is the exclamation which naturally rises to | do, and are better able to decide; but, unless they 
his lips when he finds that our Foreign Office, | think that Cuba may some day be allowed absolute 
whilst maintaining a firm attitude in front, has | independence, it would seem better, on gover:mental 
suddenly found itself placed at a disadvantage by | grounds, to assume the sovereignty at once. 
some astute flank movement on the part of its rival. There remains the question of the debt. The 
No trick may, as a matter of fact, have been | doctrine of international law by which the debt 
played. There may have been nothing more than | incurred by any ruler binds his successors is very 
a display of astuteness and dexterity on the part | dear to the Bourses, but seems to us to rest on 
of the French agents that is not in itself dishonour- | but slight foundation. It is based on the 
able. But the effect produced upon Englishman is | medieval theory that the realm was the king’s 
not favourable; and it makes them unconsciously | domain, partly granted in fee and partly held by 
brace themselves into an attitude of uncompromising | him personally, and that a debt was akin to a 
firmness, when they have at last found, as they | mortgage. It has been extended so as to apply not 
believe, a case in which the fait accompli is one that | merely to charges on Government property, but to 
cannot possibly be maintained. We trust that M. | charges far beyond the tangible assets of the State, 
de Lanessan’s warning has not passed wholly un- | the real security for which is the personal property, 
heard, and that Frenchmen will really begin to ask | the industry, and the general taxable capacity of the 
themselves whether they have gained anything by | community. In our view, it is monstrous that a 
that policy of unfriendliness to England which they | tyrant or a military usurper should be able to 
have pursued so persistently during the last ten | burden future generations of men simply because he 
years. is in possession of the machinery of government. 
If investors knew that, in International 
Law, loans contracted under circumstances which 
THE FATE OF CUBA. created a fair presumption that the people were 
unwilling to incur the debt would not attach to 
N° one can feel surprised that the Peace Com- | the country in the event of a change of government, 
4 missioners at Paris should have found some | there might be less of that monetary support of 
difficulty in arriving at an agreement as to the fate | misgovernment which has been the disgrace of 
of Cuba. If the newspaper reports are correct, the | the high finance of the nineteenth century. The 
American delegates have been instructed not to | Americans are at least determined that the hitherto 
accept the sovereignty of the island of Cuba on | accepted doctrine shall not be pressed any further. 
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When Turkey was deprived of the Christian 
kingdoms, the debt was to be apportioned, but 
it never bas been so apportioned, and is never likely 
to be. The debt of Lombardy was apportioned 
under the Treaty of Ziirich, but the example of 
Louis Napoleon cannot be said to establish a good 
precedent. The United States tradition is best illus- 
trated by the case of Texas. The debt of the Republic 
of Texas amounted to 10,000,000 dols., mainly payable 
out of the proceeds of sale of the public lands. The 
President proposed that on annexation the United 
States should become liable for the debt. ‘‘ We could 
not,” he said, “ take the lands without assuring the 
full payment of all incumbrances on them.”’ Congress, 
however, refused to take either the lands or the in- 
cumbrances. Texas was admitted to full State 
rights, and the lands became State lands charged 
with the payment of the debt. The English pro- 
tested that the import duties, which were part of 
the security, had passed to the Union, and in the 
end creditors got 75 per cent., and gave acquittance 
to the Government of the United States. They had a 
right to recover the balance from Texas; but as 
Virginian bondholders well know, a State cannot be 
sued for debt in the Federal Courts. So far as the 
debts of municipalities are concerned, there is no 
transfer of security, and the transfer of State debt 
was only admitted when and so far as it was secured 
on transferred property or revenue. 

The debt of Texas was moderate and had been 
incurred by a Government with good claim to repre- 
sentative authority. But the debt of Cuba stands 
on a very different footing. Im 1848 the United 
States offered to buy Cuba for 100,000,000 dols. 
Their offer was spurned as a national indignity. 
For half a century Spain has ruled Cuba in de- 
fiance of the will of the people and in spite of the 
constant protests of the United States. The mis- 


government has been very expensive, and the cost 
c 


of the military operations has been met by loans 


specially charged on the Cuban revenues. The 
object of the Spanish Government in thus creat- 
ing a separate Cuban debt was two-fold: firstly, 
to punish the Cuban people, and, secondly, to 
arrange for a cheap retreat in the event of 
their being driven out by America. The debt 
was, in fact, charged on Cuba largely with 
the object of saddling it upon the United States. 
The bondholders were encouraged to look to the 
supposed doctrine of international law as part of 
their security, while they knew well enough that 
they were lending the money to the Spanish 
Government against the will both of the Cubans 
and the Americans. Under these circumstances we 
trust that America will, while assuming the 
sovereignty, refuse to pay any part of the debt 
which has not clearly been spent on public works 
to be transferred by the Government or otherwise 
for the development of the island. The balance is in 
essence a debt of Spain, not a debt of Cuba, and the 
bondholders deserve no better treatment than other 
bondholders of Spain. By so doing the United States 
will make a very useful precedent, of which tyrants 
and their financial advisers will do well to take note. 








THE DRIFT OF PUBLIC OPINION. 
N one of his memorable orations Mr. Bright once 
quoted—from George Wither, if we are not 
niistaken—a noble couplet : 
* There is on earth a yet auguster thing, 
Veiled though it be, than Parliament or King.” 
[t was, Mr. Bright explained, the enlightened 
conscience of a people that thus outshone in its 





majesty both the throne and the senate. In other 
words, it was what we know nowadays as public 
opinion. It is a fine idea this, that the many in 
their judgment must be wiser and better than the 
few, even the chosen few. Mr. Gladstone once gave 
utterance to the same idea in a different and less 
classic form. He was commenting on a declaration, 
made, we believe, by Mr. Disraeli, that the world 
was governed by its statesmen. “A pretty mess the 
statesmen have made of it,” was Mr. Gladstone’s 
caustic comment upon this statement, and he went 
on to express his own preference for the solid con- 
viction of an enlightened people as the ruling factor 
in the affairs of a nation. There is no need to 
dispute over the old problem of whether the in- 
dividual man or man in the mass is the wiser and 
safer as a guide. Byt public opinion, whatever may 
be its relative value in comparison with the opinion 
of the select few, is undoubtedly a potent factor in 
the control of the national destinies, and it does not 
seem inopportune at the present moment to try to 
ascertain how in this country it is moving. We are 
passing through a very critical period in the national 
history. Upon that point at least all of us are 
agreed. What is the feeling of the mass of the 
nation as it finds itself confronted by some of the 
gravest questions that either individuals or peoples 
can have to decide? 

That there is grave dissatisfaction in both polit- 
ical parties just now with regard to the state of 
their own affairs does not admit of being questioned. 
The Ministerialists, who are strongly inclined towards 
the Chauvinist policy in foreign affairs, are very 
much afraid that Lord Salisbury is not so strong 
in this matter as are most of his followers. They 
do not want war with France or with any other 
Power. They are, indeed, sincerely shocked at the 
thought that we may be within measurable distance 
of the vast calamity of a great European conflict. 
But at the present moment, if we can gauge their 
feeling aright, they are even more afraid that Lord 
Salisbury, by some act of weakness, some “ graceful 
concession ’’—may bring fresh discredit upon his 
Government and his party, than that we may have to 
rush into a trial of strength with a neighbour with 
whom we have lived on terms of intimacy for eighty 
years. It is a striking fact that this should be the 
prevailing mood of the Ministerial party. It would 
almost seem as though the lessons of history were 
forgotten, and men had ceased to be afraid of war. 
Nor is it reassuring for the friends of peace to 
observe what is the teeling of Liberals with regard 
to the foreign situation. Here also we find that 
war is not so much dreaded as the possible retreat of 
Ministers from the position which they have formally 
and deliberately taken up in the eyes of the whole 
world. Liberals and Conservatives are alike im- 
patient of the weakness and vacillation which 
Ministers have displayed in their dealings with the 
Chinese Question, and they seem to be very genuinely 
afraid that Lord Salisbury will not show the necessary 
firmness in dealing with the crisis by which he is 
now confronted. It is not our purpose here to 
discuss the reasonableness or unreasonableness of 
this apprehension. Our purpose is to call attention 
to the fact that it undoubtedly prevails, and that it 
seems to be entertained by the majority of the 
members of both political parties. Public opinion, 
in short, seems just now to be more afraid of some act 
of weakness on the part of the Government than even 
of that greatest of all national calamities, a big war. 

This, as we gather from the newspapers and 
from the man in the street—the man on the omnibus, 
to whom Lord Palmerston used to appeal—is the 
prevailing sentiment of the nation on foreign affairs, 
and there is no doubt as to the gravity of the 
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symptom which is thus revealed to us. When we 
turn to purely domestic questions, we find that the 
controversy over the excesses of the ritualists, though 
it is carried on with deep feeling in certain quarters, 
by no means occupies the thoughts of the whole 
community. The mass of the nation refuses to be 
moved by it, partly because it has a robust faith in 
the inviolability of its Protestantism, and partly 
because it takes very little interest in ecclesiastical 
or theological disputes. Public opinion clearly 
does not concern itself very greatly at present with 
the speeches of Lord Halifax, the letters of Sir 
William Harcourt, or even the charges of the 
Archbishops and Bishops. No doubt it might be 
easily aroused even upon ecclesiastical questions if 
it were to perceive any real danger of the success of 
a plot against the national Protestantism; but, as 
things are, it finds that there are other subjects 
which interest it more keenly, and with a more than 
half-contemptuous indifference it leaves all this dis- 
cussion about ultra-ritualism and the maintenance 
of discipline within the Church to the clergy and the 
clerically-minded. It may not be a very noble 
attitude that is thus taken by the nation on one of 
the great controversial questions of the moment; 
but it is, nevertheless, an attitude which it has 
taken with much deliberation and which it is not 
likely to abandon. 

If we look still more closely into the drift of 
public opinion with regard to political affairs, we see 
unmistakable signs that the reactionary enthusiasm 
of 1895 has now spent itself utterly, and that even 
among its own supporters the Ministry commands 
but a chill and doubtful allegiance. It is tolerated 
rather than loved. A few enthusiastic Unionists, 
like the writers in the Spectator, still profess to 
believe that it is the best of all possible Govern- 
ments, and that the men composing it are miracles 
of virtue and talent. But the average English Con- 
servative quite frankly confesses that he has been 
disillusioned, and pretends to no enthusiasm, indeed 
hardly to any respect, for the “great and good 
Government”’’ of 1895. It has not fulfilled its 
promises; it has disappointed its friends, and it has 
shown symptoms of a fatal weakness on some 
questions in which the nation is really interested. 
Bat whilst this is the unmistakable drift of public 
opinion so far as the Conservative Government is 
concerned, no one will venture to affirm that the 
Opposition now commands the enthusiastic support 
of the man in the street. The country is undoubtedly 
tired of the Salisbury Government, but it is not 
disposed to put an end to it in order to restore 
the present official Liberal party to power. We 
deplore the fact, but we cannot deny that this is the 
real state of public opinion just now. The country 
complains, with Sir Robert Reid, of the silence of 
the leaders of the Opposition on such questions as 
Home Rule; it complains of want of unity and 
decisive purpose on the front Opposition bench in 
the House of Commons; and whilst it distrusts the 
Government and feels no affection for its members, it 
is not moved to make any active attempt to place 
their rivals in power. True, the other day, when 
Lord Rosebery spoke, there was a decided and 
unmistakable movement of opinion in all parts of 
the country—such a movement as is only produced 
when a man speaks who has won the confidence not 
merely of his own immediate party but of the large 
majority of the nation. But the movement was 
checked by the reflection that, for the present, Lord 
Rosebery ‘has no official position in his old party, 
and the old state of indifference as to the struggles 
of the ins and the outs quickly reasserted itself. 
We may, of course, be mistaken; but, so far as our 
Judgment goes, we have given an accurate picture of 








the state of public opinion in Great Britain at this 
moment, and a very curious picture it is. 








THE RETIRING VICEROY. 





HE sentiments expressed at the farewell dinner 

given to Lord Elgin at Simla will evoke very 
general agreement among spectators in England, 
irrespective of their party politics, or of their views 
on Indian problems. It is unquestionable that Lord 
Elgin’s Viceroyalty has had crowded into it a com- 
bination of difficulties and dangers which can 
scarcely have been experienced together at any other 
time in the history of English rule in India. There 
has been a great famine. There have been terrible 
earthquakes. There has been a pestilence which, 
as has generally been the case with that specific 
form of pestilence, has waned and waxed again, 
defying even modern sanitary science to eradicate 
it at once. The effects of the pestilence have 
combined with the unrest, ordinarily harmless 
enough, which the sometime unchanging East 
has begun to catch from Europe. While Western 
sanitation has offended Hindoo prejudices, and the 
offence has been exploited by the self-appointed 
interpreters of Hindoo nationalism, the feeling of 
the Indian Mohammedans has been excited, happily 
a good deal less than there was reason to fear might 
be the case, by the emissaries of the Sultan and the 
deplorable recovery of the military power of the 
Turkish Empire which was manifested in the war with 
Greece. The financial difficulties of India, always 
serious, have been aggravated by the outbreak of 
the frontier war of last autumn—a war which was 
deplorable in its origin, and which threatened to 
have far more disastrous results than are apparent 
now. Lord Elgin’s viceroyalty has been a period of 
exceptional stress and strain, the more so because 
of the immensely-increased publicity under which 
Indian administrators now work, and the equally 
increased sense of responsibility with which 
Indian difficulties now have to be faced. Indian 
problems which, not so many years ago, were hardly 
intelligible to anyone save Anglo-Indians, are now 
taken up by considerable sections of the British 
public with a zeal which, unhappily, is not according 
to knowledge. Nor can Indian disasters be treated, 
as they might have been a few generations ago, 
merely as mysterious dispensations of Providence, 
with which it is futile for human Governments to 
attempt to cope. It is known that famine and 
plague are preventible, provided they can be dealt 
with on an adequate scale. The scale cannot be 
reached, and the conscientious administrator knows 
that the public, aware that something can 
be done and quite unaware of the practical diffi- 
culties in the way of doing it effectively, will compare 
the actual with the ideal and regard him as an un- 
profitable servant at best. All these difficulties beset 
less the Administration of India, which works as a 
machine and is regarded as such by British opinion, 
than the Viceroy who represents it, and on whom 
the chief responsibility for error is laid by the India 
Office as well as by the more excusable British public. 

We think it may be said that Lord Elgin has 
come well through this severe trial. That there 
have been grave mistakes in policy during his vice- 
royalty we have frequently done our best to 
demonstrate in these pages. We have always 
regarded the frontier war as directly referable to the 
retention of Chitral and the making of a road to it, 
which shook the confidence of the tribes who lived 
along the line of that road in our disclaimers of 
conquest. We have regretted the desire of the 
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Forward Party to annex these worthless and almost 
trackless districts, and to push forward to meet that 
Russian danger which is still, after all, some- 
what problematical. We have regretted, also, that 
Lord Elgin fell in with the views of the Forward 
Party to such an extent as to support what we 
believe to be the initial error of the retention of 
Chitral. But the responsibility for that error rests, 
not with Lord Elgin—in spite of certain attempts 
made in higher quarters to shift the onus of it upon 
him—but with Her Majesty’s present Ministers, and 
her Indian Secretary most of all. Moreover, Lord 
Lansdowne had set a bad precedent for his successor. 
He had been captured by the Forward School: it is 
hardly wonderful that Lord Elgin could not entirely 
keep clear of their influence. However, the mistake 
was made, not only by Lord Elgin, and the frontier 
risings followed. Much as we may deplore the 
whole struggle, we may at least congratulate our- 
selves that, now it is over, peace seems to have been 
more effectively secured than there was reason to 
anticipate. And similarly, though we cannot agree 
with the measures taken for limiting the freedom of 
a noisy and irresponsible Press, we cannot but feel 
that we must not altogether judge Indian adminis- 
trators by Western standards, or suppose that the 
native Press furnishes the kind of safety-valve and 
index of discontent which undoubtedly is furnished 
by the Press of Western nations. 

The fact is that these blots in administration 
loom large to English spectators because they 
seldom look at anything else but the blots in the 
government of India. The ordinary work of 
government in that country, carried on by the 
best Civil Service in the world, with wholly in- 
adequate financial resources and against poten- 
tially overwhelming odds, is itself so great an 
achievement that its greatness has become trite 
—until we compare it, for example, with the 
government of Tonquin by the French. That the 
special difficulties of Lord Elgin’s viceroyalty have 
been faced and grappled with—the frontier tribes 
pacified, the famine vanquished, the plague even 
partly overcome, and native prejudices against 
European sanitation in some measure broken 
down—is no small addition to the standing marvel 
of our government of India. No wonder that the 
outgoing Viceroy looks back on his five Simla 
seasons as the fullest part of his life, a part which 
will never be paralleled again by any period of equal 
activity or opportunity. That some of the difficulties 
which have been courageously overcome during his 
term of office might not have occurred at all it the 
Home Government had been better advised does not, 
after all, detract from the credit due to the Viceroy 
and the Government which overcame them. Lord 
Elgin went out as practically an unknownman. He 
has not tried to acquire a reputation. He has done 
his work and met his tasks calmly and courageously, 
in a manner which has won him the highest praise 
in the best-informed quarters, irrespective of party 
politics ; and he leaves our rule in India stronger than 
he found it, and infinitely stronger than it might 
have been in view of the troubles which have affected 
India. That alone, we think, fully justifies the 
choice made by the late Liberal Government. 








INSURANCE. 





{ONSIDERED whether as a fire office in the front 
rank of our great “ millionaire’ companies, as 

a sound and well-managed life office, or merely as a 
thriving commercial enterprise, the Liverpool and 
London and Globe Insurance Company holds a 





position of evident prominence in the world of in. 
surance and finance. The Company has now been 
before the public since the year 1836, and has wit. 
nessed the rise, fall, and extinction of a deplor. 
able number of insurance companies, whose 
collapses and the causes which led to them 
were, no doubt, valuable object-lessors to 
sounder and better-administered concerns. The 
Liverpool and London and Globe, at all events, 
was one of those which pursued the correct course, 
allied foresight to energy in its managerial methods, 
and kept an eye of increasing vigilance on the re. 
serves as its business increased and its liabilities 
manifolded. The history of the Company is, indeed, 
one of rapid progress and development, and it is 
because this rapid ‘growth has been attended by a 
due regard for economy, selection, and financial 
strength that the Liverpool and London and Globe 
holds its present high position in the favour of the 
insuring public. 

It is, of course, as a fire office that the Globe has 
made the greater mark. With the exception of the 
Royal, which since its absorption of the Queen In. 
surance Company has had the colossal premium 
revenue of a couple of millions sterling, the Liver- 
pool and London and Globe has been quite at the 
head of British fire offices so far as magnitude of 
business is concerned. It took last year £1,540,706 
in premiums, and thisamount was actually £12,000 less 
than the total reported for 1896. We believe the Com- 
pany, whose foreign branches and agencies extend 
practically all over the world, has in recent years 
deliberately curtailed its operations in certain foreign 
States where special legislation has been introduced 
to hamper outside offices—which would explain the 
slight falling off, for there is every other sign that the 
Globe is still going forward as a fire office and that its 
premium revenue has not yet touched the highest 
point to which it will reach. It is very much in 
favour of the Company, too, that the executive can 
maintain this huge business at what is practically 
the lowest possible cost—to wit, about 33 per cent. 
of the premiums. By so doing, and with a normal 
experience of “losses,” a substantial surplus can be 
realised. Last year, for example, the fire account, 
after making provision for expenses, shows, without 
the addition of interest, a surplus of £165,169, an 
amount which falls short of the 1896 surplus by over 
£35,000, but which is, nevertheless, an excellent 
result when one bears in mind what an indifferent 
year 1897 turned out to be for the great majority of 
our fire oftices. 

Turning to the life department, it should be 
pointed out that the rapid accumulation of life and 
annuity funds arises principally from the annuity 
business of the Company, which is worked on rather 
a large scale, and brings in a big total annual pay- 
ment by way of purchase-money. Last year the 
Company issued 233 annuity bonds, receiving £155,254 
as consideration, and in the previous year the bonds 
issued numbered twenty-eight more, and were for a 
consideration of £150,896. Clearly, the Company 
likes annuity business, and presumably makes it 
pay. As a life office, pure and simple, however, 
the Liverpool and London and Globe may be 
described as a highly respectable concern which 
is content to transact a wmoderate-sized but 
well-selected business, and generally to play 
the part of small brother to the tower- 
ing fire branch. Still the annual new life 
policies reach a total of some half a million in 
sums assured, and if this is not a remarkable turn- 
over for a company with life and annuity funds 
of over five millions, it is at least sufficient to 
preserve a healthy vitality. Judged by the standards 
which one would apply to offices of similar position, 
the Liverpool and London and Globe presents 
several features which should claim consideration 
from intending assurers. The careful strengthening 
of reserves in recent valuations is perhaps the chief 
point, for unassailable security is the first requisite 
of a life office. The fact, therefore, that he 
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rate of interest assumed in the valuation of 1883 
(4 per cent.) was reduced to 3} per cent. in 
1888, and, further, to 3 per cent. in 1893, 
must go to the Company’s credit as evidence of good 
stewardship. Another feature in the Company’s 
favour is its economy, the expenses chargeable to 
the life branch being limited to 10 per cent. of the 
premium income. This is a distinct recommendation, 
for if the directors should choose to spend money 
largely in advertising, by commissions and so forth, 
every penny over that 10 per cent. comes out of the 
shareholders’ pockets, and not off the bonuses of the 
life policy-holders, This plan of limiting expendi- 
ture, by-the-bye, is adopted by the Northern and the 
Alliance, and we are very sure that policy-holders in 
several other proprietary companies conducting the 
dual business of fire and life insurance would be 
grateful if such an arrangement could be put in 
practice more generally. 

To the point cited above in favour of the 
Liverpool and London and Globe it is only necessary 
to add that its premiums are about the average of 
those of first-class offices, and that, thanks to the 
satisfactory surpluses revealed at periodical valua- 
tions, it has been able to make good returns to its 
participating policy-holders, the “bonus” declared 
at the last valuation being 35s. per £100 assured for 
every year of duration. That this excellent rate 
will be maintained cannot, of course, be confidently 
prophesied in the present state of the money 
markets, but the Company’s funds appear to be 
invested in profitable channels, and as the mortality 
experience over the period 1893-1898 is pretty sure 
to be favourable, we shall, on the whole, expect to 
see a very satisfactory report on the valuation 
which is to be made at the close of the present year. 








FINANCE, 





HE Duke of Devonshire’s speech at Glasgow, 
strange to say,in spite of its prediction that 

no serious trouble would come out of the Fashoda 
incident, disturbed the City on Wednesday and 
caused a slight fall in prices. The publication of the 
Blue Book, which was so well calculated to inspire 
alarm, scarcely ruffled the Stock Markets. Even Lord 
Rosebery’s strong speech was taken quietly. But 
the Duke of Devonshire’s statements, which were so 
much less calculated to strike the imagination, sent 
a kind of thrill through the City. Probably the 
explanation is that the City was so confident in its 
belief in peace that it refused to be aroused by 
either the Blue Book or Lord Rosebery. But 
when a third speech came out congratulating the 
country that diplomacy, however able, would not be 
allowed to fritter away our rights, bankers and 
stockbrokers were a little bit moved. It may be, 
too, that the reports respecting activity in the 
French dockyards had an effect. Possibly, also, 
as the time draws near for the reception in Paris of 
Major Marchand’s reply, anxiety begins to grow. 
At all events, there was more uneasiness on Wed- 
nesday than on any previous day. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s speech at North Shields naturally 
made a still greater impression. Nevertheless, the 
effect upon the Stock Markets has been surprisingly 
small—surprisingly, that is to say, when one heard the 
anxious way in which the matter was discussed in 
80 many different quarters. The truth is, of course, 
that there is no speculation for the rise going 
on. Ever since President Cleveland's notorious 
Venezuela Message was published, political scare 
as followed political scare until at last the 
public has withdrawn altogether from the Stock 
Markets, and those markets are left to the mere 
Members of the Stock Exchange and the pro- 
fessional operators. If there were any speculation 
80lng on, the prospect of a war with a great 
“ropean Power would have brought about long 








ago a very serious crisis. And the remarkable 
firmness of the Paris Bourse is to be explained in 
the same way. Not only has the Paris Bourse had 
to stand the political shocks which have affected 
the London Stock Exchange, but it has likewise 
been disorganised by the new Bourse regulations, 
and, what is still worse, by the Dreyfus agita- 
tion and the strikes. Business, consequently, in 
Paris is at a standstill. In other leading 
European cities the same thing is observable. 
In Germany alone has there been sustained and 
active speculation. And Germany now is passing 
through akind of crisis during which the speculators 
are being compelled to liquidate. In the United 
States the near approach of the Congressional 
elections has likewise broughtabout a complete pause 
in speculation. The general expectation seems to be 
that a small Sound Money majority will be returned 
in the Senate, while in the House of Representatives 
the Republicans will still retain a majority, though a 
smaller one. If the expectation is realised, there 
will, no doubt, be a resumption of speculation 
on a considerable scale. But if the Democrats 
win, there will in all probability be a fall, at 
all events for a time, For, in that case, it will 
be feared that Mr. Bryan may come forward 
again and the battle of Sound Money against 
Silver may have to be fought over again. In this 
state of things the City pays hardly any atten- 
tion to matters which a little while ago ex- 
ceedingly interested it. The Chinese question has 
completely fallen into the shade, and the overthrow 
of the Sprigg Cabinet: at the Cape has hardly 
excited a comment. Trade at home continues 
fairly good, though certainly not so good as was 
expected some time ago; and if the present state of 
things continues the revenue for the year will un- 
doubtedly be affected. At the beginning of the year 
it looked as if trade was going toadvance by leaps and 
bounds; it has not done so, and the stamp duty, 
therefore, is not likely to be as productive as it 
promised. Business on the Stock Exchange is almost 
at a standstill, and that likewise will affect the stamp 
duties. The bringing out of new companies has 
stopped. And in other directions no doubt also the 
Exchequer will feel the pinch. 

The Bank of France on Thursday raised its 
rate of discount to 3 per cent. Politics may have 
had something to do with the change, but it is 
believed that the Directors of the Bank were chiefly 
influenced by the condition of the German Money 


-Market. The Bank of England has been borrowing 


during the week with a view to make its rate effective, 
which is undoubtedly the proper thing to do. It 
would have been of little use to raise the rate to 
4 per cent. unless the outside market rate was 
advanced likewise. It does not seem _ probable, 
however, that a further advance will be necessary. 
Money will, according to present appearances, con- 
tinue dear and scarce in Germany until the end of 
the year. But it is hardly likely that Germany 
will withdraw much gold from the Bank of 
England. It is not likely either that gold 
will be shipped to any extent to New York, 
and very little will go in other directions, 
except in the ordinary course of trade. In short, 
the check given to trade and the paralysis of specu- 
lation are having their effect upon the Money 
Market as well as upon that for Stocks. In New 
York the Money Market has become comparatively 
easy, and owing to Congressional elections will 
remain easy for some time. In India the dead 
season has not completely come to an end, though it 
is nearly closing. In the meantime the supply of 
rupees in India is very short, and therefore the India 
Council continues to sell its drafts wonderfully well. 
On Wednesday it offered for tender 40 lacs, and the 
applications exceeded 256 lacs. It sold the whole 
amount offered for tender in bills at prices ranging 
from ls. 34d. to 1s. 3°3d. per rupee. The Council, 
therefore, is in an exceedingly strong financial 
position. 
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THIS MORNING’S PAPER. 
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By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDA Y.—The telegrams published yesterday 
afternoon regarding the discovery of a military 
plot in Paris did not surprise anybody. This 
morning’s papers throw no light upon the 
authenticity of yesterday's rumours, They may, 
so far as their details are concerned, be wholly 
without foundation. But the fact remains that 
there is a widespread belief that a coup d'état is 
more than possible. Indeed, as it is a coup d'état 
may almost be said to have been accomplished. I 
pointed out some time ago that the real proof of 
whether the military or the civil power was just 
now supreme in France would be found in the fate 
of Colonel Picquart. That officer was seized by the 
military authorities against the will of the Cabinet 
and in defiance of the civil law. If his imprisonment 
in a secret cell continued, it would be clearly proved 
that the Army was above the law and was the 
supreme authority in France. He is still imprisoned, 
and the men who hold him in their power have 
refused to relax in any way the rigours of his 
iniquitous confinement. It hardly needs a coup 
d'état, in face of this fact, to zonvince Frenchmen 
that their liberties have been betrayed, and that the 
sword is their master, 

The banquet at Simla to Lord Elgin is certain 
proof that his Viceroyalty is practically at an end. 
The public at home has not been altogether favour- 
able in its review of the manner in which Lord 
Elgin has discharged the duties of his great office. 
The Tirah campaign was very unpopular, and the 
Viceroy has had to bear a part of its responsibility. 
Yet, although Lord Elgin has not succeeded in 
impressing himself upon the popular imagination at 
home, I know that in the opinion of the men who 
are best qualified to pass judgment upon his career 
as Viceroy he has proved to be one of the ablest and 
strongest men this country has ever sent to India. 
His Viceroyalty has not been a showy one, but it 
has been marked by steady progress in different 
directions and by a readiness and fertility of 
resource in the moment of danger that prove Lord 
Elgin to be a statesman of high capacity. His 
successor will be fortunate if the verdict pronounced 
upon him by the experts five years hence is equally 
favourable. 

Sunday.—There seems to be a general agreement 
that the Fashoda incident is now virtually settled, 
and that we shall hear before long that Major 
Marchand has been withdrawn from the Nile. 
Neither Russia nor Germany has encouraged France 
to persist in the pretensions set forth by the Parisian 
Press, and Frenchmen themselves acknowledge that 
they could not at the present moment meet England 
in war with any hope of success. But as a matter 
of fact the real reason for believing that the 
difficulty is virtually at an end is to be found in the 
circumstance that M. Delcassé has from the first 
only been anxious to find a means of getting out of 
his dilemma without allowing any indignity to be 
offered to the French flag. It is to be hoped that 
for the future French Ministers will be less ready to 
plunge into hazardous adventures affecting British 
interests, on the mere off-chance that England may 
not resent them. Fashoda has unquestionably 
taught a much-needed lesson at Paris. 

Monday.—Every body will be glad to know that 
the Prince of Wales, who returned to town yesterday 
morning, has come back greatly improved in health. 
Furthermore, the severe local injury to the knee has 
undergone a change as gratifying as it was unex- 
pected. That has happened which does not occur 
once in a hundred cases of fractured knee-cap, the 
two portions of the bone have been knit together by 
natural process without any need to resort to an 
operation, which in the case of the Prince the 
surgeons dared not attempt. The result is that his 
Royal Highness is already able to walk better than 





anyone dared two months ago to hope would be the 
case, and there is every prospect that he will in 
course of time make a complete recovery from an 
accident that at one time threatened to maim him 
for life. The gratification at this good news will be 
universal, 

The visit of Count Muravieff to Paris naturally 
excites much curiosity. It was, I understand, quite 
unexpected, and the Parisians believe that it means 
that Russia is coming to the aid of France upon the 
Nile. I imagine that there is not the smallest 
foundation for this belief on the part of the French 
journalists. Nothing would be more likely to 
precipitate a war which everybody wishes to avoid 
than the interference of Russia in a matter with 
which she has no concern. But, as I said yesterday, 
the Fashoda incident is practically finished. If any 
question remains, it affects either the future of the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal or the whole subject of Egypt. The 
complaints of the Temps as to the tone of the 
English Press, though natural, are hardly justifiable. 
With one or two exceptions, there kas been no 
disposition on this side of the Channel to embitter 
the dispute between the two countries. M. de 
Pressensé, who always writes with such admirable 
restraint and regard for the feelings of others, 
must know that the ultra-Jingo newspapers here 
do not represent the tone or temper of the bulk 
of the population. But can he say as much for 
the violent boulevard prints, from which have 
come of late wild utterances about M. Lockroy’s 
naval tour—‘“for the purpose of preparing for a 
war with England”—and frantic appeals to Russia 
to raise troubles for us on the Indian frontier? 
The Temps is justified in asking that courtesy and 
good manners should prevail in our discussion of 
the Nile question. We, on our side, are equally 
entitled to ask that the same qualities should be 
displayed in Paris. 

Tuesday.—From all quarters come tributes to 
the memory of Lady Cromer, whose death has put an 
end to the rejoicings that were projected at Cairo on 
the return of the Sirdar to that city. Lord Cromer 
has had a great task to discharge, and he has done 
his work in such a manner as to win for himself 
a distinguished place among the men who have 
built up the British Empire. It does not derogate 
from his conspicuous merits to say that by common 
consent he owed his success in part to his wife. 
That lady did much to soften the animosities 
excited by British preponderance on the Nile, and 
to make the work of diplomacy easier than it would 
otherwise have been. The manner of her death 
affords a measure of her patriotic devotion to her 
husband’s task. She was dying when she left 
England the other day with Lord Cromer. But 
she insisted upon accompanying him back to the 
land where his work lay. The country is fortunate 
which has daughters who can thus vie in patriot 
self-sacrifice with the noblest of her sons. ; 

“Great naval preparations in France!" This 
was the announcement in the biggest types on one 
of the evening newspaper bills yesterday, and this 
is the way in which the Press tends to aggravate & 
situation that every sensible person seeks to 
ameliorate. The “great naval preparations” do 
not amount to very much, and are certainly not 
of such a character as to disturb the equanimity 
of those who are responsible for the national 
defences; but it is unfortunate that anything 
should be done to play into the hands of the 
Jingoes either here or in France. Happily there 
are wise and patriotic Frenchmen who seem t0 
realise the true lesson taught by what some of 
them call the “explosion” in this country. They 
know that no such explosion would have beet 
possible if it had not been for the systematic manner 
in which French politicians have tried to aggta 
vate England, and men like M. de Lanessan are 
now engaged in trying to convince their fellow- 
countrymen that this policy is not one that is best 
calculated to serve the interests of France herself. 
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Wednesday.—I understand that the arrangements 
for Mr. Gladstone’s authorised biography have now 
been completed. The task—one of great difficulty 
and delicacy—has been entrusted to the competent 
hands of Mr. John Morley. No better selection of a 
biographer of the great statesman than this could 
have been made. Even the fact that \ir. Morley was 
not on all points in sympathy with his illustrious 
chief will not detract in any way from the record of 
his life and the picture of his character which we 
may expect from the distinguished author of the 
“Life of Cobden,” who has in his literary work a 
power of detached judgment and accurate criticism 
very rare among the present generation of men of 
letters. That the performance of a task of this 
magnitude will absorb, toa very considerable extent, 
the time and thoughts of Mr. Morley need not be 
said. How far it will affect his political work is a 
matter for his own determination. 

The telegrams from Constantinople this morning 
are not pleasant reading. It is impossible not to 
shiver at the thought of the German Emperor, who 
is an honest and high-principled man with many 
generous impulses, taking the hand of the arch- 
assassin, and greeting the butcher of the Armenians 
with expressions of friendship and goodwill. I con- 
fess that, for my part, I find more agreeable reading 
in the telegram published by the Times from its 
correspondent in Crete describing the hanging of 
seven of the Bashi-Bazouks concerned in the recent 
murders of Englishmen and Christians in the island. 
The execution was carried out by English officers in 
spite of the protests of the Pashas, and there is no 
human being who will not feel the better for 
knowing that this stern lesson has been administered 
to the unspeakable Turks. But how many people 
are there who fail to recognise the fact that, great 
as were the sins of the seven scoundrels who swung 
on the gallows at Canea yesterday, they are not 
one-seventieth or one-seven-hundredth part as great 
as the crimes of the man whose guest the German 
Emperor now is ? 

There is probably a good foundation for the 
statement in the Daily Chronicle with reference to 
the intrigues of the Khedive. That worthy gentle- 
man still kicks against the pricks, and it is quite 
possible that his present visit to Constantinople is 
connected with some scheme for making mischief 
for us in Cairo. If he should do so, however, he will 
meet with a short shrift. We have not advanced to 
the position we now hold with regard to Egypt in 
order to allow ourselves to be thwarted at the last 
moment by the follies of Abbas. 

Thursday.—Mr. George Wyndham's appointment 
to the War Office will be generally approved, and 
will certainly be very popular at the War Office 
itself. Mr. St. John Brodrick, whatever may be his 
virtues, had not exactly established himself as a 
prime favourite in that vast establishment. The 
only objection to Mr. Wyndham’s appointment is that 

e has never made a study of army affairs ; but as it is 
the golden rule never to appoint a man to a depart- 
ment of which he knows anything, this objection 
weighs for little in the eyes of Lord Salisbury. 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach made one of his frank, 
clever, rash speeches yesterday. Still, he was not 
quite so rash as he might have been, and he has 
not done anything to increase the warlike feeling 
in this country. It is on the other side of the 
Czannel taat the red fever seems now to be gaining 
in intensity. Apparently, there really are “ naval 
preparations” in progress, and the Chanuvinist 
hewspapers are doing their best to make them seem 
& important and significant as possible. The 
Sensible thing for Englishmen is to take these 
flurried movements at Toulon and elsewhere as the 
Temps wishes them to be taken. They are not neces- 
sarily or exclusively directed against us; and even 
if they were, France would be clearly entitled to 
Temove some of the worst defects in her naval arma- 
ments in view of the existing political situation. 
What counter-movements should take place on this 











side it must be left to the Admiralty to determine. 
I am glad to see in the Daily News this morn- 
ing a word of protest against a certain London 
evening paper which, in its attacks upon France, 
and Major Marchand in particular, seems anxious 
to emulate the most discreditable of the boulevard 
prints. No doubt the Globe only means to be jocular 
when it talks about presenting Major Marchand 
with a clean pair of heels, and so forth; but it is 
difficult for a Frenchman to draw the distinction 
between humour and studied impertinence when the 
jokes he is asked to admire are made at the expense 
of the virtues he prizes most highly. Surely English 
newspapers might leave mischievous puerilities of 
this kind alone! 

Friday.—The newspaper war between England 
and France rages rather more fiercely this morning, 
and there are signs on both sides that tempers are be- 
coming strained to the breaking-point. I am afraid 
that to-day, at least, the Temps could find several 
utterances in our journals supporting its contention 
that the English Press has been gratuitously offen- 
sive to France. But alas! for each one of these 
quotations half a dozen still more offensive could 
be culled from Parisian newspapers. The situation 
is not reassuring, and though the journalists of 
Germany profess to treat the affair with contempt, 
and to believe that it will end in the usual way, by 
the retreat of England, better-informed people are 
by no means insensible to the gravity of the position. 

The Daily News has called attention to the 
practical suspension of Cabinet Government in this 
country. It is months since the Cabinet met, and 
during those months most important events have 
happened. There is nothing new, however, in the 
situation. Again and again in these columns I have 
called attention to the fact that Lord Salisbury 
has abandoned the system of Cabinet Government 
since he came into office in 1895. He is decidedly 
the most unconstitutional ruler we have had for a 
century past. 








THE PRIMATE’S CHARGE, 

HE Primacy Charge of Archbishop Temple is 
extremely valuable as an object-lesson. | am 

old enough to remember Archbishop Sumner. It 
is only necessary to place him and the present 
Primate, as he is seen in the unconscious self- 
revelations of the recent addresses, in juxtaposition, 
in order to have a conception of the silent revolution 
which the half-century has seen in the Anglican 
Church. There could hardly be a more effective 
counteractive to the extremely mischievous talk 
which unfortunately imposes upon only too many, as 
to the trivial character of the points at issue in the 
burning controversy of the hour. In some of its 
aspects, indeed, the battle seems about the infinitely 
little, and it must be confessed that eager partisans 
occasionally do their utmost to make their own 
protest ridiculous. It is necessary continually to 
emphasise the distinction between the “outward 
and visible sign,’ which may be of very small 
moment, and the “inward and spiritual” doctrine, 
which is of vital import. The old dispute, which 
seems now to be almost forgotten, between the 
surplice and the Geneva gown may appear pitiable 
trifling, especially to those who are disposed to 
say, “A plague on all your pulpit robes.” But 
it acquires an entirely new character when it is 
understood that the real issue is not the proper 
colour or cut of the vestment, but the real nature 
of the office to which it belongs. It is so difficult 
to keep this point before the popular mind that it is 
a matter for real congratulation that a man speaking 
with the authority of the Primate should make 
it so clear as to be manifest, even to the most 
short-sighted, in what is sure to be a historical 
document. Whatever else the Charge does, it at 
least shows how far we have travelled since the 
days when Archbishop Sumner, with his gracious 
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spirit and evangelical influence, as seen both in 
his teaching and administration, kept the Church 
over which he presided up to the popular ideal of 
a Protestant Establishment. It is, indeed, not 
necessary to travel even so far back. The spirit 
of change was already at work when a later Primate, 
Archbishop Tait—the last occupant of the office who 
understood the temper of the English people, and 
sought to rule in a broad, statesmanlike, and 
national, rather than in a narrow, clerical spirit— 
had to grapple with the advancing encroachments 
of medizvalism. The contrast between his utter- 
ances and those which are at present engaging the 
attention of the country is sufficiently marked. 
The Charge, in all its parts, shows that the reins are 
no longer in the hands of a decided, if broad-minded, 
Protestant, who is in full touch with the more 
liberal sentiment of the Church and country, but 
rather of one who is so far under the dominion 
of clerical feeling that he is willing to make the 
most dangerous concessions to a party which is 
bent on, to use their own phrase, “ Catholicising,” 
or, as we should say, “ Romanising,” the Anglican 
Establishment. 

It is not my desire to discuss the Primate. 
Considering that the party which at present is 
sounding his praises entered a loud and angry 
protest against his appointment to a bishopric, it is 
curious to find it now so well disposed to accept 
him as the authorised exponent of Church law. Dr. 
Temple has disappointed all their fears and falsified 
all their evil auguries; but it is well for his admirers 
to remember that they enjoy this benefit only because 
the State deliberately set aside their will and 
bluntly, even somewhat roughly, asserted its own. 

The incident, however, suggests some curious 
reflections as to the prevalent notion that the 
Establishment is to be extricated from its present 
difficulties by the interposition of the Bishops. 
“Pat not your trust in princes” is an old exhorta- 
tion. Those who have carefully read the history of 
the Anglican Revival, and read it with Protestant 
feelings, may well have learned the lesson “ Put not 
your trust in bishops”; and one can only wonder 
at the weakness which, with all the experiences of 
the past, still continues to look to them for deliver- 
ance. I am free to confess that, in my judgment, 
many of the complaints urged against them are un- 
warranted. They are blamed for not doing what 
they have no power to do. No doubt some of the 
criticism on their proceedings is just enough; but, 
for the most part, it lies very much more against 
the system than against the individuals. The 
change in the law which gave them a veto upon 
prosecutions of the clergy virtually made each pre- 
late an autocrat in his own diocese. The effect upon 
the man himself is not good, and the result has 
necessarily been to encourage that lawlessness in 
which (according to a writer in the Guardian) the 
Establishment has revelled since the days of the 
Reformation. The Bishops are, in fact, made the 
law-makers for the Church, without any precaution 
being taken to ensure their competency for the 
discharge of the duty. I venture to think it 
eminently undesirable that the ministers of any 
Church should be a law to themselves, and I fail to 
see where the guarantee for any special compe- 
tence on the part of the Bishops is to be found. 
I cannot wonder that bishops were weary of the 
prosecutions which were so marked a feature at an 
earlier stage of the Ritualistic movement. They 
cost much and they effected little. In truth, the 
sympathy which invariably goes to a party which 
can get up even a semblance of martyrdom did much 
to counteract any good results that might otherwise 
have followed. The multiplication of such suits 
could manifestly effect nothing. But surely it did 
not therefore follow that law was to be ignored in a 
Church which owes status, political privilege, national 
authority, and public endowment to the action of 
the State. Probably that was not all intended by the 
authors of the change, but it was the result of what 





they did. The Bishop was left with the power of 
veto, and we have been more than once told that 
the Bench are unanimous in agreeing to forbid all pro- 
secutions. In other words, they set aside the law 
and constitute themselves the supreme rulers of the 
Church. 

It is this which invests the Primate’s charge with 
such significance. It comes at a very critical time, 
and is necessarily regarded as indicating the line of 
episcopal administration at this particular crisis, 
Looked at from this standpoint there is nothing in 
it to comfort the hearts of those whose first desire 
is that the Protestant character of the Anglican 
Establishment should be maintained intact. As the 
Times, though with some qualifications, pronounces 
its statements on points of doctrine as on the whole 
reassuring and likely to make for peace in the 
Church by clearing up the obscurity and haziness 
of thought which does so much to prolong disputes, 
it must be supposed that there is in it something 
that calms the apprehensions of a certain section, of 
whom the leading journal is a conspicuous repre- 
sentative, who have hitherto swelled the outcry 
against Ritualistic lawlessness. This state of mind 
I find myself absolutely unable to comprehend. 
Serious Protestants within the Church, who are not 
suffering from a paroxysm of panic, and who have 
not taken up their present attitude of suspicion 
and watchfulness without long consideration and a 
careful estimate of facts, are not likely to be 
appeased by these smooth platitudes. On the 
contrary, there is already sufficient evidence that, 
instead of the declarations of the Primate having a 
reassuring effect, they have told in an exactly oppo- 
site direction. It is certainly not possible, perhaps 
not desirable, in the columns of a newspaper to deal 
with the particular theological questions of which 
the Archbishop treats. But it must be said in 
general that his views—say on the Communion 
Service—are distinctly lacking in Protestant em- 
phasis and character, and that it would not be 
difticult for a pronounced Medizevalist to extract 
from them a warrant for most of his teachings. 

But to my mind the Archbishop's teaching in the 
matter of the Confessional is, if possible, even 
worse. The essential feature in the whole con- 
troversy is the priest. Even the errors about the 
Lord's Supper derive some of their worst ele- 
ments from their relation to the priest. It may 
reasonably be doubted whether the mystical theory 
as to the grace in the sacrament would ever have 
secured its present position had not the priest found 
in it the strongest foundation on which to base his 
own claims. It is only necessary to follow out the 
extravagant pretensions advanced on behalf of the 
celebrant of the “mass” in order to perceive it. 
The'use of the power which the priest derives from 
the position to which he is thus elevated is the most 
objectionable feature in connection with the whole 
system. The priest professing to work what is 
nothing short of a miracle at the Communion 
table, calls forth our stern protest against 
such a departure from the simplicity that 
is towards Christ; but the priest sitting in 
the Confessional to extract the secrets of human 
lives, to put hearts and consciences on the rack, to 
worm himself into confidences to which he has no 
claim, and to pronounce an absolution which he has 
no authority to confer, can only kindle intensest 
indignation. Those among the Anglican clergy who 
are seeking to restore practices which, as the Pri- 
mate himself admits, were swept away at the 
Reformation assuredly have but a very imperfect 
understanding of the spirit of their fellow-country- 
men, and the Archbishop skates on very thin ice 
when he endeavours to reconcile a certain sanction to 
the Confessional with the doctrine and practice of his 
Church. One has but very little patience with the kind 
of easy talk conceived in a spirit of philosophical re- 
ligion and clothed with a certain tone of unctuous 
piety in which a specious plea is urged on behalf of 
confession. We are told of the relief which a burdened 
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heart may find in laying bare some story of miser- 
able wrong-doing with the agony of remorse by 
which it has been followed. The pleading would 
be irresistible, though perhaps hardly adequate, but 
for its utter irrelevance. There is no interchange of 
confidence between man and man which can be 
put on the same level with the confession extorted 
by a priest and followed by his absolution and 
benediction. The accidents which belong to this 
subject—for example, the manuals prepared for the 
confessor’s use, such as the “ Priest in Absolution,” 
which may not be necessary, but are its almost 
invariable accompaniments—have often called forth 
an indignation which ought rather to have been 
reserved for the system itself. It is, to adapt 
Gambetta’s well-known phrase, the confessor him- 
self who is the foe. You may destroy every 
manual that has ever been published, and yet 
hardly abate the evil, so long as he is left to 
play upon the feelings of the ardent devotees who 
esteem him the minister of Heaven, and regard his 
word of absolution as though it came direct from 
God Himself. 

We are here at the very heart of the difference 
which separates the two systems. Underlying all 
diversities of opinion—and they are numerous 
enough—on points of doctrine or ritual lies the far 
deeper question as to the relations between God and 
the soul of man. Are they to be direct and immediate, 
or are they to be through the Church and its ac- 
credited representative, the priest? The Apostle 
says, “ Prove all things ; hold fast that which is good.” 
A more complete recognition of the right of the 
individual conscience, a more earnest appeal to the 
responsibility which it carries with it, a more urgent 
invitation to the exercise of that free and honest 
inquiry which it imposes, it would not be easy to 
conceive. Itis the charter of Protestantism. The 
. Catholic * system sets aside its fundamental 
principle. It forbids the man to think for himself, 
and enjoins, instead, absolute submission to the will 
of the Church. In the Absolution formula, in the 
order for Morning and Evening Prayer, the Anglican 
Church is content to proclaim the Gospel of for- 
giveness from God Himself. “He pardoneth and 
absolveth all them that truly repent and un- 
feignedly believe His holy Gospel.” But this is not 
sufficient to content some, who must have assurance 
of their absolution from the lips of the priest, who, 
at his ordination, has received the power to absolve 
in these words, “ Whose sins thou dost forgive they 
are forgiven, and whose sins thou dost retain they 
are retained.” It is here that the most advanced 
Medizevalist has his warrant. It may be that some 
excesses may be restrained, but while the priest 
remains invested (as the Prayer Book teaches) with 
these tremendous powers the root of the evil is 
there, and the Anglican Church, when weighed in the 
balance of true Protestanism, is found wanting. 

That is no reason, however, why Nonconformists 
should show indifference to the persistent endeavours 
to “Catholicise ” the Establishment. It is impossible 
for us to divest ourselves of all responsibility for 
the character of the State Church, and it is un- 
reasonable to expect that we should do so; but even 
Were we willing to yield to such a desire, we are 
unable to effect the complete severance which is 
Suggested. For myself, 1 am more than willing 
that Anglicans should have full control over 
their own affairs. But the affairs of a National 
Church are not theirs only, but those of the 
nation as a whole. In that nation we have our 
place, and we are only fulfilling our duties 
when we protest against the attempt to undo the 
work of the Reformation. The freedom from the 
old superstition which the Established Church has 
Secured is miserably imperfect, but such as it is we are 
bound to do our utmost to prevent its being filched 
away. Despite all the verbal quibbles on the sub- 
ject, the nation has established it as a Protestant 
Church, and amongst its chief claims to public 
Support is its alleged position as the great 





bulwark of Protestantism. If it cannot maintain 
that character its whole position must be changed 
in the eyes of the nation. For myself, and I am 
sure I speak the opinion of multitudes of Non- 
conformists, while I have no desire to secure for 
Protestantism the patronage and support of the 
State, I will certainly not stand silently by and 
see its influence wielded on behalf of a system 
which brings to us everything that is Roman ex- 
cept the Pope himself. Indeed, I am not clear 
whether, if we are to have all the rest, the absence 
of his Holiness is quite as great an advantage as 
seems to be assumed. I do not wish to be forced 
to a choice between government by a Pope and 
the irresponsible and variable rule of a Bench of 


Bishops. 
P J. GUINNESS ROGERS. 








SCOTTISH CHARACTER AND SCOTTISH 
JOURNALISM. 





O* Monday the leading Edinburgh newspaper 
announced the death of its chief proprietor, 
Mr. John Ritchie Findlay, at the ripe age of seventy- 
four, and presented its readers with a biography 
marked in equal measure by cordiality and self- 
restraint. The conjunction of these two literary 
virtues in what is often an overloaded and indis- 
criminating ¢loge is the most appropriate tribute 
that could have been paid to a man who was 
one of the wealthiest and most influential, but 
almost most retiring, of Edinburgh citizens. Outside 
of the Scottish capital, Mr. Findlay was scarcely 
known at all, except as a landed proprietor in Banff- 
shire; even in it he would not have been generally 
known beyond a congenial social circle but for the 
gift of £90,000 to his fellow-citizens, which enabled 
them to give worthy accommodation to their 
National Portrait Gallery. He steadily refused to 
have anything to do with public life in 
Edinburgh. He declined to accept the baronetcy 
which was offered him two years ago by the 
present Government. Although a liberal philan- 
thropist and an ardent non-sectarian educa- 
tionist of the type of George Combe—a Scottish 
thinker whose influence has never had adequate 
justice done to it—he resolutely shirked the honours 
of the platform orator. He persisted in giving 
prominence to what Mr. Henry James, speaking of 
Hawthorne, terms “the silence-loving and shade- 
seeking side of character.” Yet,in spite—or perhaps 
because—of his dislike to publicity, Mr. Findlay ex- 
erted a greater and more stimulating influence upon 
national culture, in the wide and true sense of the 
word, than any non-academic Scotsman associated 
with Edinburgh, with the single exception of 
Lord Rosebery. He was more than a patron, he 
was an active friend, of art, and, as has already been 
noticed, gave it a substantial endowment. An 
archeologist in the modern and not Jonathan Old- 
buck sense, he greatly encouraged the Scottish 
History Society and kindred associations, whose 
unearthing and publication of ancient but intensely 
“human documents” seem destined to effect a quiet 
revolution in the interpretation of epoch-making 
movementsnorth of the Tweed. He made the acquaint 
ance of De Quincey, who was in certain respects a 
kindred spirit, during his final years of retirement 
in Lasswade, and a small volume of “personal 
recollections,” which, with the exception of a book 
of poems, printed for private circulation, was prob- 
ably his sole contribution to pure literature, has 
done much to rectify the popular impression of one 
of the most eccentric and least intelligible of modern 
men of letters—that “child” who, as Carlyle said, 
“had been in Hell,” but also spent many happy 
years of wandering in the Elysian Fields of his own 
imagination. Mr. Findlay was, in short, one of those 
men who exercise the power that the command of 
money has given them in almost stealthily advancing 
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movements in which they take a perfectly genuine 
interest, who are social atmospheres rather than 
social personages, and who are probably more 
numerous in Scotland, and especially in Edinburgh, 
than anywhere else in the United Kingdom. 

Yet it is no disparagement to the consider- 
able, if unobtrusive, capacity of Mr. Findlay to 
say that he would not have been the power he 
was in Edinburgh had he not been known to be the 
leading proprietor of the Scotsman in the heyday 
of its prosperity. He was the head of a great news- 
paper house; it would be inaccurate to say that he 
Was a great journalist. He had, indeed, been con- 
nected with the Scolsinan for nearly sixty years, 
having joined it as a clerk while but a boy of 
eighteen, and when it was still a modest sheet 
published twice a week from a humble office in the 
H gh Street of Edinburgh. He had literary tastes, 
however, and as time went on found scope foe their 
gratification. He was even for a period asso- 
ciated editorially with Alexander Russel. But 
this must have been the association of the 
still small voice with the thunder and the earth- 
quake; for Russel, whose lightning mercilessly 
stripped the bark of pretence off every tree of 
clerical cant, social tyranny, and political fatuity 
that it struck, was in some respects the most forcible 
exponent of humanism that Scotland has produced 
since Burns. Had it not been for the fact of Mr. 
Findlay’s grand-uncle, Mr. John Ritchie, being one 
of the founders of the Scofsinan, he would in all 
probability not have been connected with that 
journal at all. He found his true place when, in 1868, 
he became a member of the firm of John Ritchie & 
Co. As senior partner of this newspaper publishing 
concern, he could not help exercising a great and 
quite legitimate influence upon the politics of Scot- 
land, although he would have been the first to admit 
that, so far as the Scotsman was concerned, the 
burden and heat of the day were borne by other 
men, some of whom are still living, and whom, 
therefore, it would be an unwarrantable viola- 
tion of the sanctities of anonymity to mention. 
It is, however, a tolerably open secret that twelve 
years ago it was the preponderating voice of Mr. 
Findlay in the councils of the Scofsman, and his 
strenuous but quite disinterested opposition to Home 
Rule, that deprived Mr. Gladstone at a critical 
moment of the advocacy of the journal which had 
so strenuously supported him in his first Midlothian 
campaign. 

Mr. Findlay lived long enough to see not only 
the triumph of the Scofsman as a flourishing news- 
paper concern, but its claim to be considered the 
chief exponent of Scottish opinion challenged by 
powerful rivals. Each of the four large cities of 
Scotland is admirably served by one or more daily 
journals, which, in point of enterprise and abun- 
dance of up-to-date information, can stand com- 
parison with their contemporaries of Manchester 
and Liverpool, of Birmingham and Leeds, and even 
of London itself. Sir John Leng is not only one of 
the members for Dundee but, as proprietor of 
that powerful and prosperous organ of advanced 
Liberalism, the Dundee Advertiser, is, like 
Mr. Findlay, the head of a great newspaper 
house. The Glasgow Herald divides the affections 
of Scottish Unionism with the Scotsman, and— 
unless popular belief is in error—is an even greater 
business success when judged by the test of revenue 
from advertisements. The truth is that Scottish 
character, which used to find its didactic mission by 
wagging its head in a pulpit, and Scottish energy, 
which used to devote itself to the brewing of good 
ale and the building of stout ships, are being largely 
embarked nowadays in the production of high-class 
newspapers. It may be permitted to an organ of 
the Opposition to express regret that this character 
and energy have not yet established an adequate 
“counterblast” to the Scofsman in Edinburgh, 
although Lord Rosebery, who has been leader 
of the Liberal party, and may fill that post 











again, is its neighbour and one of its citizens, 
Such regret, however, ought not to prevent 
due honour being done to tie combination 
of character and energy which founded the 
Scotsman in 1816, and made it the pioneer of that 
remarkable and increasing newspaper enterprise 
which is now one of the features of life and business 
prosperity north of the Tweed. Writing in 1852 of 
the pre-reform days, when the people of Scotland 
were absolutely without “ voice either in speech or 
vote,” Lord Cockburn, that shrewdest of Scotsmen, 
said that “ excepting some vulgar, stupid and rash 
journals, which lasted only for a few days, there was 
no respectable opposition paper till the appearance of 
the Scotsman, which for thirty-five years has done 
so much for the popular cause, not merely by talent, 
spirit, and consistency, but by independent modera- 
tion.” The Scotsman has altered since Cockburn’s 
day, but the “ talent,” “ spirit,” and “ respectability,” 
the tradition of which was so worthily and yet so 
modestly represented in the days of the journal's 
good fortune by the late Mr. Findlay, are worthy of 
hearty recoguition. 








LIBRARIANS AT PLAY. 





TO man of feeling will grudge the librarians of 
pe the universe their annual outing. Their 
pursuits are not indeed entirely sedentary, since 
at times they have to climb tall ladders, but of 
exercise they must always stand in need, and as 
for air, the exclusively bookish atmosphere is as 
bad for the lungs as it is for the intellectuals. In 
1897 the Second International Library Conference 
met in London, attended several concerts, was 
entertained by the Marchioness of Bute and Lady 
Lubbock, visited Lambeth Palace and Stafford and 
Apsley Houses, witnessed a special performance of 
Irving’s Merchant of Venice, were elected honorary 
members of the City Liberal, Junior Athen:eum, 
National Liberal, and Savage Clubs, and, generally 
speaking, enjoyed themselves after the methods 
current during this period. They also read forty-six 
papers, which now alone remain a stately record 
of their proceedings. We have lately spent a 
pleasant afternoon musing over these papers. 
Their variety is endless, and the dispositions 
of mind displayed by these librarians are 
wide as the poles asunder. Some of them babble 
like babies; others are evidently austere scholars. 
Some are gravely bent on the best methods of 
classifying catalogues, economising space, and sorting 
borrowers’ cards; others, scorning such mechanical 
detaiis, bid us regard libraries, and consequently 
librarians, as the primary factors in human evolu- 
tion. “ Where,” asks Mr. Ernest Cushing Richardson, 
the librarian of Princetown University, New Jersey, 
U.S.A., “ lies the germ of the library?” He answers 
his own question after the following convincing 
fashion :—“ At the point where a definitely formed 
concept from another's mind is placed beside ones 
own idea for integration, the result being a definite 
new form, including the substance of both.” The 
pointsman who presides over this junction is the 
librarian. The young woman of whom Mr. Matthews, 
the well-known librarian of Bristol, tells us, who, 
being a candidate for the post of assistant librarian, 
boldly pronounced Rider Haggard to be the author 
of the “ Idylls of the King,’ Southey of “The Mill 
on the Floss,” and Mark Twain of “ Modern Painters, 
undoubtedly placed her own ideas at the service of 
Bristol alongside the preconceived conceptions of 
Mr. Matthews; but she was rejected all the same. 

To speak seriously, who are librarians, and whence 
come they in such numbers? Of Bodley’s librarian 
we have heard rumours, and all the lettered world 
honours the name of Richard Garnett, keeper of the 
printed books at the British Museum. But beyond 
these and half a dozen others a great darkness 
prevails. This ignorance is well illustrated by % 
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pleasing anecdote told at the Conference by Mr. 
MacAlister: “‘ Only the day before yesterday, on the 
Calais boat, I was introduced to a world-famed 
military officer who, when he understood I had 
gome connection with the Library Association, ex- 
claimed: ‘Why, you’re just the man I want! I 
have been anxious of late about my man, old 
Atkins ; you see the old boy with a stoop, sheltering 
behind the funnel. Poor old beggar! Quite past 
his work, but as faithful as a dog. It has just 
occurred to me that if you could shove him into 
some snug library in the country, I'd be awfully 
grateful to you. His one fault is a fondness for 
reading, and so a library would be just the thing.’”’ 
The usual titled lady also turned up at the Confer- 
ence. This time she was recommending her late cook 
for the post of librarian, alleging on her behalf the 
same strange trait of character—her fondness for 
reading. Here, of course, one recalls Mark Pattison’s 
famous dictum, “ The librarian who reads is lost,” 
about which there is much to be said both pro and 
con.; but we must not be put off our inquiry, which 
is, Who are these librarians, and whence come they ? 
They are the custodians of the forty-five millions of 
printed books (be the numbers a little more or less) 
in the public libraries of the Western World, and 
they come from guarding their treasures. They 
deserve our friendliest consideration. If occasionally 
their enthusiasm provokes a smile, it is, or should 
be, of the kindliest. When you think of forty- 
five millions of books, instinctively you wish to 
wash your hands. Nobody knows what dust is 
who has not divided his time between the wine 
cellar and the library. The work of classification, 
of indexing, of packing away, must be endless, 
Great men have arisen who have grappled with 
these huge problems. We read respectfully of 
Cutter’s Rules, which are to the librarian even 
as Kepler’s laws to the astronomer. We have also 
heard of Poole’s Index. We bow our heads. Both 
Cutter and Poole are Americans. The parish of 
St. Pancras has just, by an overwhelming majority, 
declined to have a free library, and consequently 
alibrarian. Brutish St. Pancras! 

Libraries are obviously of two kinds: those 
intended for popular use, and those meant for 
the scholar. The ordinary free library, in the 
sense of Mr. Ewart’s Act of Parliament of 1850, 
is a popular library where a wearied population 
turns for distraction. Fiction plays a large part. 
In some libraries 80 per cent. of the books in 
circulation are novels. Hence Mr. Goldwin Smith's 
splenetic remark, ‘ People have no more right to 
novels than to theatre-tickets out of the taxes.” 
Quite true, no more they have—or to public gardens 
or to beautiful pictures or to anything else but to 
peep through the railings and down the areas of Mr. 
Gradgrind’s fine new house in Park Lane. When we 
are considering popular libraries it does not do to 
expect too much of tired human nature. There are 
times when we ourselves (think of that!) would 
sooner read a novel of Miss Braddon’s (if it is not 
historical) than the latest production of the pen of 
the Duke of Argyll, K.G. This popular kind of 
library was well represented, perhaps a little over- 
represented, at the Conference. All our American 
cousins are not Cutters and Pooles. There was Mr. 
Crunden, who keeps the public library at St. Louis, 
U.S.A. He is all against dull text-books. As a boy 
he derived his inspiration from Sargent’s “ Standard 
Speaker,” and the interesting sketch he gives us of 
his education makes us wonder whether amidst his 
nultitudinous reading heever encountered Newman’s 
marvellous description and handling of the young 
and over-read Mr. Brown, which is to be found under 
the heading “ Elementary Studies ” in “ Lectures and 

says on University Subjects.” We shuddered just 
& little when we read in Mr. Crunden’s paper of the 
hoy who, before he was nine, had read Bulfinch's 

Age of Chivalry” and “Age of Charlemagne,” 

*ryant’s “ Translation of the Iliad,” a prose transla- 
tion of the Odyssey, Malory’s “ King Arthur” and 








several other versions of the Arthurian legend, Pres- 
cott’s “ Peru and Mexico,” Macaulay’s “ Lays,” Long- 
fellow’s “Hiawatha” and ‘“ Miles Standish,” the 
Jungle Books, and other books too numerous to 
mention. A famous list, but perilously long. Mr. 
Crunden supports his case for varied reading by 
quotations from all quarters—Dr. William T. Harris, 
President Eliot, Professor Mackenzie, Charles Dudley 
Warner, Sir John Lubbock, but their scraps of wis- 
dom or of folly do not remove our uneasiness about 
the digestion of the little boy who, before he was 
nine years old, had (not content with Malory) read 
several versions of the Arthurian legend ! 

Ladies make excellent librarians and have tender 
hearts for children, and so we find a paper written 
by a lady librarian, entitled “ Books that Children 
Like.” She quotes some interesting letters from 
children: “I like books about ancient history and 
books about knights, also stories of adventure, and 
mostly books with a deep plot and mystery about 
them.” “Ido not like ‘ Gulliver's Travels,’ because I 
think they are silly.” “I read‘ Little Men’: I did not 
like this book.” “I like‘ Ivanhoe,’ by Scott, better than 
any.” “ My favourite books are ‘ Tom Sawyer,’ ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’ and ‘Scudder’s American History.’ I 
like Tom Sawyer because he was so jolly, Uncle Tom 
because he was so faithful, and Nathan Hale because 
he was so brave.” These are unbought verdicts no 
wise man will despise. All this is popular enough. 
But the unpopular library must not be overlooked, 
for after all libraries are for the learned. We must 
not let the babes and sucklings, or the weary seam- 
stress or badgered minor clerk, or even the working- 
man ride roughshod over Salmasius and Scaliger. In 
the papers of Mr. Garnett, Mr. Pollard, Mr. Dziatzko, 
Mr. Cutter, and others the less popular and nobler 
side of the library is duly exhibited. 

Our anxiety about these librarians, who are 
beginning to bea profession by themselves, is how 
they are to be paid. That librarians must live is at 
least as obvious in their case as in that of any other 
class. They must also, if they are to be of any use, 
be educated. In 1878 the late Mr. Robert Harrison, 
who for many years led a grimy life in the London 
Library, advocated £250 as a minimum annual salary 
for a competent librarian. But, as Mr. Ogle, of’ 
Bootle, pertinently asked at the Conference, “ Are 
his views yet accepted?” We fear not. Mr. Ogle 


courageously proceeds : 


The fear of a charge of trades-unionism has long kept 
librarians silent, but this matter is one of public importance, 
and affects educational progress. A School-Board rate of 6d. 
or Is. is willingly paid to teach our youth to read. Shall an 
additional 2d. be grudged to turn that reading talent into 
right and safe channels, where it may work tor the public 
welfare and economy ? 

Festina lente, good Mr. Ogle, we beseech you. 
That way fierce controversy and, it may be, disaster 
lies. Do not stir the Philistine within us. The 
British nation is still savage under the skin. It has 
no real love for books, libraries, or librarians. In its 
hidden heart it deems them all superfluous. Anger it, 
and it may ina fit of temper sweep you all away. 
The loss of all our free librarians would indeed 
be grievous. Never again could they meet in con- 
ference and read papers full of quaint things and 
odd memories. What, for example, can be more 
amusing than Mr. Cowell's reminiscences of forty 
years’ library work in Liverpool? of the primitive 
days when the youthful Dicky Sam (for so do the 
inhabitants of that city call themselves) mistook 
the “Flora of Liverpool” for a book either about 
a ship or a heroine. He knows better now. And 
what shall we say of the Liverpool brushmaker 
who, at a meeting of the library committee, recited: 
@ poem in praise of woman, containing the following 
really magnificent line :— 

The heart that beats fondest is found in the stays. 


There is nothing in Roscoe or Mrs. Hemans (local 
bards) one half so fine. Long may librarians live 
and flourish. May their salaries increase, if not 
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by leaps and bounds, yet in steady proportions. 
Yet they will do well to remember that though 
there is nothing like leather, books are not every- 
thing. 








THE COMING OF AUTUMN. 





NE finger of forget-me-not peers among reeds 

of the duckweedy pool to-day. The warm, fra- 
grant lanes are as close as rooms, attending on an 
affable, almost homely, attitude of things, and coun- 
tenancing the idea of a greater fitness in autumn, 
with all those heats and scents rising from decay, 
for the constitutional sadness of the mind, than in 
spring. Now we can descend into ourselves. Earth 
really seems to be doing the same; she is, as it were, 
pondering the spring and summer past; hesitating 
between summer and winter, so that flowers of both 
are under foot. There is no tyranny in this dreami- 
ness of autumn. We are able, therefore, to develop 
a kind of sense of expectancy in the uninhabited 
woods. What shall we meet? We might even cross 
the path of Persephone roaming again at her flower- 
gathering after a welcome liberation from the 
chiding and frowning by the side of Dis, at the 
banishment of the old gods! The brook Gwili has 
time, amid all its memories of Druid and bard, to 
talk through the leaves in snatches about the happy 
seasons it is leaving behind; and a note of wistful 
content seals every story—like the relieving flourish 
at the close of a sad tune. The golden foliage is 
taking flight leaf by leaf in the wood, the cwm ; 
the rose is dropping hollowed petals reluctantly 
one by one in the room. 

Just so comes in stanzas a recollection of the 
emotions of the year, all knit together by chance in 
the experience of a certain favoured cottage-girl in 
this valley of Caermarthen. And the vision of her 
comes to me now as if to flatter that old thought 
which embodied even the life of plants in a white 
human form. As it happened, the year was for her 
dominated by a sense of expectancy all through; 
only in her it was a genuinely enchanted sense, the 
result of a childish occupation with the stories of old 
Greece, of an almost miraculous awakening, though 
from small causes, and of the inborn imaginative 
gift ofa Welsh girl. She'really expected an imposing 
visit like that of Ulysses to Nausicaa by the shore! 

She could trace her awakening to the sight of the 
first violet of spring. The early flowers had come (as 
her mother said) like a flock to the silent calling of 
snowdrop bells, Eluned had been dreamily scanning 
an old calendar on a warm March day, and dwelling 
even upon what she might not understand. “ Feb- 
ruary 23rd—Keats dead” struck her; she recalled 


With forest branches and the trodden weed, 


and the sharp surprise of her schooldays at the 
inexplicable value of those simple words; and in 
after years also she found a like unaccountable 
impressiveness about the motions and occupants, 
animate or inanimate, of certain antique houses 
of stone. A little below came the words, “First 
day of Spring.” Of course she had read of Spring ; 
we all have; but up to this time, though she 
had perhaps felt it, she positively had not acknow- 
ledged it any more than the apheta overhead 
at birth. Sometimes a brown leaf would hop 
through the open door to the stone kitchen ; this 
indeed was a satisfaction to her, it undid the coil 
of a busy day's whole sorrow; but that was all: 
and the birds of heaven she treated only as human 
things unhappily lacking: she had a kind of 
astonished pity even for blossoms. But now the 
west wind had as it were stirred her cascade of 
hair more cunningly. She would go out into 
the fields. It should be in a white dress! “It is 
the first day of Spring.” Her mother was tempted 
to answer that the Spring was in our hearts only. 
She shuddered in a chill gust. For did not what we 
call spring often advance some way before it seemed 





to us emphatically spring by some symphony with 
the heart? Often many days would fly thus—fine 
days, too. “You find violets on this day,” saiq 
Eluned. “Ah! once upon a time, but not now,” 
was the answer. ‘“ When I was a child we found 
them, and even earlier. It is different now.” But 
Eluned went out into the black woods on their 
shimmering pale grass and found violets. In her 
face was a promise of the June roses at her 
return, and it glowed as if with a stolen kiss from 
some woodland thing—a kiss on each cheek. And 
how lovely she became! Her delicious cooing Welsh 
was subdued tenderly like the voice of one who 
loves too deeply. The soul’s infinite depth really 
seemed to be made visible in her grey eyes. Severely 
bound up, that cascade of brilliant gold hair pressed 
her forehead and temples like the two glowing 
pinions of a dove almost meeting over its breast, 
And then her timid stateliness! Her step gave an 
almost grotesque suggestion of the child wavering as 
it learns to walk. She became full of delicate manners 
and reticences and retirements. 

She expected she knew not what; and sometimes 
a labourer, transfigured momentarily by sunset, 
gave her hope. But that was not what she sought. 
It was not even Ulysses! They suspected at home 
she was in love; and the long, necessary walks, which 
she could not herself explain, helped their belief. 

It was a great bound from the old life to this, 
She began to find how interesting and even intoxi- 
cating the simplest things in life may become. 
Indoors, for example, she could not fail to note the 
exorbitant, spiritual value of single moments on 
the staircase of the darkened house in long 
summer twilights, when passing speeches on small 
matters—to her mother perhaps—were so pregnant, 
as if they were the foam on the surface of a great 
deep, beaming with some of the significance of the 
deep. Or, again, she found the pious melodies 
heard afar from a little band ere the world awakens 
on Sunday morning tumultuously impressive. It 
was because of some wonder of air, partly; for it 
would be a summer morning, warm, pensive, 
odorous; and in a subtle way it recalled the 
“possessed” hunt in summer fields for the source 
of certain quiet voices which never could be 
explained. Or she paced beside a host of fir-trees 
and dreamed it was summer; for the forest boughs 
held their breath to let pass the blue roving smoke 
of cottages: when lo! a wind and the eternal 
melancholy of the firs. In splendid noons of July 
she observed how the almost windless air crept to 
the remotest nooks that it might moan hour after 
hour like a scolded child with its face turned to the 
wall. Music she heard joyfully. But all music is 
sorrowful, longing, ambitious; and the joy of it 
soon becomes sadness—incomprehensible sadness at 
the tears of things. The music was not enough. 
She was constantly repeating passionate intimacies 
of a moment. She gave great affections, though 
mere largesses of her soul's wealth; and forgot them 
with a coquettish coldness. “This is not he!” she 
cried scornfully. : 

That expected one after all was found in a haw- 
thorn and beech-tree lane, where even at midday 
the carven leaves, fine, dark, and crisp, like work in 
sombre bronze, had a deep gleam, about harvest 
time, just in a spiritually receptive season, when 
her woman’s tenderness was softest. She herself 
had been binding the white wheat, and aiding to 
heap the sheaves in gracious pyramids about the 
field. Not Ulysses now, not even a wandering 
Apollo, yet a creature who knew both, and not un- 
like them, gay and of blond and golden beauty, 
outraced her in the pathway homeward, and stayed 
to divide with her the joy of twilight, the meek 
dove’s twilight. The hour was apt for the satisfac- 
tion of old hopes. They walked together, he now 
singing oddly enough morsels of the old poetry 
which had fascinated her by their fame, now point- 
ing out some new flower which she greeted with joy- 
The flower seemed only to go for its true value now- 
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It was a strange satisfaction to be thus; yet he 
ke a language she could hardly follow, full of new 
words, new phrases, new accents. She could under- 
stand nearly as well the chance Greek or Latin 
uttered in douce or pompous rhythm ; strange tongues 
have always an attraction, and never so much as 
when spoken by one beloved. And from one 
orcharded cottage an ancient woman ran out 
with fruit for them, and stood looking after, as 
they went, biting the white noisy apples, with just 
an acknowledgment of the earth from which their 
fine odorous purity came. She had been saying, 
translated Eluned, how she felt sure her grand- 
mother had met his great-grandmother, ages back, 
and this was her gratitude for a reminder always so 
sweet to such people. So she hearkened to his 
winsome stories of the kings who became famous by 
making homes of marble for the native springs, 
thinking of the stiff, quiet alders darkening with 
imprisoned light her own springs of Gwili, when she 
heard of the black poplars which must sound petu- 
lantly above the Greek font. She hoped the same 

vitality for the verses of her country !—for 

Tra bo’r clochdy yn y pentre 

A swn ei glychau’n swyno gwlad,— 
with their added magic of a melody full of 
homely wistfulness. The two laughed happily. He 
laughed when he related how he had fashioned 
grievous verses long before grief really came. Only 
with gaiety now could he speak of “the false 
smile of the melancholy dawn” that had flattered 
the sweet griefs of an earlier year. And within 
hearing the children by the wayside clapped their 
hands as they cried aloud that Eluned had at 
length found “her stranger.” MRecollecting the 
words in old poetry, which derived all strangers 
and the needy of a home from God, she could not 
but think a little proudly and very joyfully that 
this youth also was from God. Perhaps she 
reasoned with herself to suppress the rising pang: 
surely the gods come and go, as they will, and 
none ever stayed with a mortal; I never heard 
so. Anyway, at least one beam of a larger 
light than common had penetrated the home 
alders and oaks to her: here was certainly a 
joyous, divine thing who received as a debt of 
Nature’s all the delightful things of earth and 
heaven. So there could be no sigh at the “Ave 
atque Vale.” Only she exclaimed, “ Be careful what 
flowers you pick, or you may see the white lady,” as 
he bounded off along the road. “Is she to fear? I 
should like a sight of her; and I expect she will be 
gracious as you all are to strangers.” After this, 
living unregretful in joyous marriage, it was laugh- 
able how she thought of him with her children 
about her as of a being from a grander world. But 
one might prefer to think of the triumph of her 
nature as following death, when hers must be the 
office, remembering her genius for pity during life, 
of covering up the tombs with moss and blossom 
when the names of the dead are beloved no more. 
In life the memory lived with her as the memory of 
& delicate white architecture of the East with a 

pilgrim building at home years after return. 


EDWARD THOMAS, 








THE DRAMA, 





‘“ WHEN A MAN’s IN LOVE.” 


N that morbid condition of mind and nerves 
which (for short) we call love, it is well under- 
stood that men will do many queer things. They 
Will forego the pure natural joy of tobacco, will 
submit their chins to a razor, will even commit 
murder or collect first editions of Miss Marie Corelli’s 
fomances, A man in love, we are to suppose, is no 
Nore responsible for his actions than a man in liquor. 
ten“ Venus” is “ entiére A sa proie attachée,” any- 
‘hing may happen. That, at any rate, is the current 
lief, and even the (probably numerous) people who 











have found it possible to be in love without taking 
leave of their wits are ashamed to confess it, lest 
some fair lady within earshot should brand them 
as beings “ who have never known what real love is.” 
Current beliefs, true or false, exist for the advan- 
tage of the playwright—who need only concern 
himself about their currency and not in the least 
about their truth—and this current belief about love 
now serves the artful purpose of Messrs. Anthony 
Hope and Edward Rose. These gentlemen have 
invented between them a very exciting dramatic 
situation. The exciting situation, it is clear, was the 
starting point of their operations. When a Man's in 
Love exists for its one exciting situation. The point 
was : how was the plot to be made to work up to it? 
One can imagine some dialogue of this sort taking 
place between the collaborators :— 


Mr. RosE: Now you see we've got our man A. 
into a terrible mess, all through his own 
folly and the treachery of his friend B. 

Mr. Hore: Oh, yes, it’s a lovely pickle. But 
won’t those carping newspaper men be 
asking why A and B—average, decent 
creatures—should behave in this strange 
way? Why A should be such a fool? and 
B such a knave? Shall we not be told that 
“people don’t do these things” ? 

Mr. R.: Very well, then. I suppose (groans) 
there’s no help for it. We shall just have 
to elaborate A and B, make regular charac- 
ters of ’em, you know, and show how, step 
by step, they are transformed from average 
persons into dashed fool and dashed knave. 
After all (resigned), Shakespeare had to do 
this sort of thing. 

Mr. H. (doubtfully): H'm, yes; and we could 
do it too, if we liked, of course. But would 
the public stand it? This thing of ours has 
to be a light comedy—for the Court—it has 
to be an “agreeable rattle” sort of piece, 
hasn’t it ? 

Mr, R.: Then suppose we leave the characters 
frankly unexplained ? 

Mr. H.: Oh, but that would be melodrama, and 
I have my literary reputation to take care 
of. (Pause.) By Jove! I have it! 

Mr. R. (timidly): What? Not music and skirt 
dances ; I do hope you'll 

Mr. H.: No, no! Let’s say it’s all the fault of 
“Love.” Love explains anything nowadays, 
you know, just as “ Destiny” used to explain 
anything in a Greek tragedy. 





This (unauthorised) report of a (strictly private) 
conversation is merely intended to show why the 
play is called When a Man's in Love, and why we are 
expected to accept, without surprise, the strange 
conduct of Aand B. Now, though the authors have 
thus expelled my surprise with a pitchfork, it will 
persist in recurring. 

A and B are rival suitors for the hand of Lady C. 
B is rejected from the start, and A is, as the 
sporting papers say, “ going strong.” Lady C has a 
young cousin who is ruining himself by gambling, and 
A determines to save the youngster by a little 
stratagem. He will cheat the boy of all his money 
at cards, and then show him how the cheat was 
done. (The presumption that a gambler will be 
cured of his passion for games of chance by the 
discovery that chance is sometimes dishonestly 
interfered with strikes me as rather “ steep”—but 
let that pass.) Naturally you suppose A’s pre- 
liminary step is to take Lady C into his confidence ? 
Not a bit of it; he makes a confidant only of 
B—his defeated and madly jealous rival! He hands 
B a note explaining the nature of the trick he intends 
to play upon the young gambler. The game takes 
place, the cheat is detected (by a third person), and 
the gambler denounces A as a card-sharper. “ Not 
at all, my boy,” says A, unruffled ; “ this is a trick I 
have been playing on you, just to show you how 
easily young fools can be plucked by knaves. Here 
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is my friend B, who will corroborate what I say. B, 
be so kind as to read my note.” And now comes 
the “situation.” B denies the existence of any note, 
or of any confidence on A’s part. He knows nothing 
of the matter. It is an ingenious way, no 
doubt, of explaining the ugly fact of cheating at 
cards—but he really cannot be a party to such a 
lie. Bewilderment, despair, and prospective ruin 
of A! It is, as I said, an exciting “ situa- 
tion.” Remark, however, that—quite apart from 
any little difficulties about the “characters” of A 
and B—the situation would not have happened (1) 
if a gentleman to whom B was asked by A to com- 
municate the contents of his note had not gone out 
of the room to fetch his hat, and (2) if someone else 
had not come into the room to fetch something else 
just as A was going to make a confidant in advance 
of Lady C. Accidents of this kind do happen, no 
doubt; but a playwright who takes advantage of 
them must expect to be told that he uses rather 
“cheap” devices in plot-weaving. The reason is a 
very old one—at least as old as Aristotle’s remark 
that “poetry is more philosophical than history.” 
Truth, as we moderns put it, is stranger than 
fiction; which is only another way of saying that 
fiction has not the right to be so strange as truth. 
I need not labour the point. 

Ultimately A is cleared, and B convicted, by the 
help of an amateur photographer. Here, too, you 
may suspect a “cheap” device. But it is redeemed 
from cheapness by a happy turn of ingenuity. The 
photographer has not “kodaked” any incident 
which would clearly prove A's story—eg. has not 
“taken” A giving the note to B, or B subsequently 
burning the note. In fact, no photograph is forth- 


coming which really serves as_ circumstantial 
evidence. But the amateur photographer has 
“taken” various compromising groups (young 


lovers embracing, elderly flirts flirting, and so on), 
and A (hiding a dummy photograph behind his 
back) cleverly gets the unnerved B to confess the 
truth by pretending that the photograph he holds 
in his hand reveals it. A, you see, has a passion 
for tricks. This one “ comes off.” 

Mr. Paul Arthur is A, Mr. Dion Boucicault is B, 
and Miss Marion Terry is Lady C. They are all 
excellent. Miss Irene Vanbrugh and Mr. Nutcombe 
Gould provide the “comic relief’’—and that, too, is 
excellent. Dialogue witty, of course, and rapid, and 
“crisp.” In short, the play would be a capital 
entertainment if one could only believe in its people 
and its plot. Perhaps people who are “in love” (an 
appreciable proportion, I suppose, of every theatrical 
audience) will be able to compass this belief—on the 
playwrights’ principle that this passion may safely 
be counted on to explain the inexplicable. ABW 








SULTAN AND KATSER, 


CONSTANTINOPLE, October 15. 

HE reply of the Sultan to the ultimatum of the 
four Powers is a masterpiece, ignoring the 
character of the ultimatum and taking it all as a 
friendly act on the part of the Powers, relieving him 
of a troublesome responsibility. But it is to be 
hoped that the Powers will not grant the one little 
favour which he asks. He wishes to leave a few 
Turkish troops as evidence of his sovereignty. So 
long as there are foreign troops there this is a 
matter of little importance; but when they leave, 
a Turkish garrison, however small, will be a source 
of constant trouble, as it was at Belgrade. There 
is a small force at Samos, in contravention 
of the treaties, and thus far it has not led to 
any serious difficulties; but in Samos there are 
no Turkish inhabitants, and the few soldiers are 
too isolated and helpless to create disturbance. 
Even here, however, their presence made the situa- 
tion very critical at the time of the Greek War. 








The good sense of the leading Greeks restrained the 
common people, or they would have attacked and 
destroyed the Turks. Why should the Powers add 
to the existing difficulties in Crete the presence of a 
Turkish garrison, which is certain to be a centre of 
intrigue and a source of constant danger? This 
whole Cretan business has been a disgrace and 
misfortune to everyone engaged in it. On the 
island Moslems and Christians have alike been 
ruined. Greece and Turkey were drawn into a4 
war which was a curse to both, and from 
which neither gained any advantage. Greece 
did not get Crete and Turkey did not retain it, 
The Great Powers are responsible for most of 
the calamities which have come upon the Turks 
and Greeks. They have expended enough money 
on their fleets and troops there to buy the island, 
and England has seen her soldiers massacred by 
amob. They have at last made one step in advance, 
but the Cretan affair has been and still is as great 
a scandal for Europe as the Dreyfus case is for 
France. We now look forward to a _ prolonged 
military occupation of the island by the four 
Powers, and what they will do with it in the 
end not one of them knows. 

The affairs of Crete have already been forgotten 
by the people of Constantinople, which is perhaps a 
fortunate thing for the Sultan. No one talks to-day 
of anything but the coming of the Emperor, and if 
he could hear this talk he might perhaps think it 
wise to keep away. The Sultan has expended a 
million of money to make him welcome, but it may 
be doubted whether he feels happy over it. Perhaps 
he does, however. Possibly he thinks that he can 
purchase the favour and support of Germany at 
that price. No one is likely to know what his real 
feelings are. Bat there is no such doubt about 
the feeling of the people. They do not keep 
their curses to themselves, but speak them out, 
The enlightened Turks feel that this visit is sure 
to confirm the Sultan inallhisevil ways. Greeks and 
Armenians feel that the Emperor's coming is a public 
approval of all the bloodshed of the last few 
years. The Catholics and all under French influence 
fancy that his special object is to overthrow the 
protectorate which France claims to exercise over 
the Christians ; while Russian protégés suppose that 
they are to suffer from this visit. All unite in 
abusing him for burdening the country with such 
enormous expenditures, at a time when Asia Minor 
is threatened with famine, when business is ata 
stand, and when the officials have had no pay for 
months. Some of this money has been expended 
upon roads and buildings, but in such a way that it 
will be of no permanent value to the country. No 
one expects the Emperor to leave any money in the 
country. He has been here before, and left 4 
reputation for frugality which is not encouraging. 
There is no reason to fear that this general ill-feel- 
ing will bring any harm to the Emperor, for our 
Anarchists are of the mild type who regard their 
own lives as of more importance than their prin- 
ciples. In Palestine, where there are fanatics capable 
of sacrificing their lives, there will be more danger 
—enough, perhaps, to make the trip seem a little 
more like a crusade than like a Cook's personally 
conducted tour. : 

This Constantinople view of the Emperor's visit 
is not very romantic or picturesque. It concerDs 
the Sultan more than it does the Emperor. He 
will come and go undisturbed by this bitter feeling, 
but the Sultan will be more unpopular than ever. 
The other view of the Emperor's pilgrimage W! 
fill the papers of the world for weeks to come, 
and will become a part of the history of Europ 
It is probably the more important view, as we 
as the more picturesque, for this visit of the 
Emperor may have more influence upon the fate 
of the Holy Land than some of the Crusades, 
notwithstanding the fact that he is the honow 
guest of the Caliph, and is to be escorted to the 
Holy Sepulchre by the famous Ertogrue regiment 
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There is no knowing what an Imperial mystic, 
with a mailed fist and a thirst for glory and colonies, 
may dream of when he visits Jerusalem with an 
army of clergymen at his back. 








A WORD FOR THE REPUBLIC. 


T is as well just now to turn from France political 
to France intellectual—for a brief moment to for- 
get the Dreyfus case and contemplate another and 
more stimulating aspect of the Republic. Two 
magnificent and unique museums opened in Paris 
afew months back seem to have escaped the notice 
of English writers on France; so great and pas- 
sionate, indeed, has been the general interest in the 
terrible conflict now dividing the nation into two 
hostile camps, that this omission is not to be 
wondered at. A few words will perhaps induce 
English visitors in the French capital to inspect these 
recently inaugurated galleries, the “Salle des 
Moulages,” in the Pavillon Sully of the Louvre, 
and the “Musée Anthropologique,” in the Jardin 
des Plantes. The first-mentioned collection enables 
us to study the world-famous marbles of antiquity 
without making the journey to Rome, Florence, 
Naples, and other great artistic centres. Here we 
find exquisite casts of the Elgin Marbles, the 
beautiful Clytie, and other reproductions from 
the British Museum; the boy with the thorn, 
the Laocoon, the piping faun, are, of course, 
here also, and many visitors, like myself, will 
doubtless linger long before the bust of Scipio 
Africanus and the statues of Aristides and Demos- 
thenes. We have before our eyes the choicest 
achievements of classic art; and as we gaze on this 
display of physical beauty, the human form in its 
perfection, we feel tempted to aver that physical 
beauty of this ideal type is lost tothe world. Where 
can we look for it? Beauty is here the essential, 
the sole justification of art. How opposed is this to 
modern theories! As I write I recalla marble group, 
otherwise artistic enough, by Max Claudel, lately 
seen by me in his native place of Salins (Jura). The 
sculptor represents a peasant woman stooping over 
her child and wiping its nose with her fingers! 
Could domestic art stoop lower? Yet the design is 
otherwise full of grace and the execution admirable. 
The collections so splendidly nursed in the Jardin 
des Plantes (enter by the Rue Buffon) remind us 
of all that French citizens and the world in general 
owe to the Government of the Republic; of the 
lavish expenditure in time, money, and thought 
in the highest objects towards which the mind 
of man can be directed. This new museum is 
tripartite; the ground floor being devoted to 
anatomy, the first to pal:eontology, the third to 
anthropology. Thus, therefore, we have these vast 
sclences placed before us in a series of object lessons. 
We proceed from generals to particulars, from 
ABC to the finished language, the brief 
survey comprehending a_ study of countless 
ages and cycles of ages, scientific researches 
of many countries and many generations. It is, 
above all, the uppermost storey which commands 
hotice. Here we have skeleton man represented in 
all its forms, beginning with the lowest types in the 
scale of humanity and rising to the highest. There 
8 something inexpressibly weird and uncanny in 
these serried arrays—skeleton upon skeleton standing 
close together as soldiers at drill. Above these are 
Placed tiers of skulls, the whole forming a spectacle 
from which all but scientific enthusiasts must soon 
turn away as from ghostland. Anthropologists may 
eré compare the craniums of the bony-headed and 
toad-headed races down to the minutest particular. 
he Paleontological Gallery is no less complete but 
*s novel, it being formed from the nucleus already 
®xisting in the Jardin des Plantes. One thought 
ere strikes one. How much more fortunate were 





those monster prehistoric creatures than are their 
pigmy descendants! No vivisectors, no schools of 
preventive medicine in those days, no inquisition for 
the animal world! Yet another thought arises! 
What with so-called sport, vivisection, and artificial 
existence, how puny will be the show of our own 
animal world to generations, perhaps—who shall say ? 
—destined to gaze upon such collections as these when 
the empire of the world is transferred to the heart of 


Africa! M. B-E. 








HER PRIZE QUILT. 


TO doubt The Auld Wa’s, to the eyes of a casual 
visitor, has only the one street. This leads 
straight from the Abbey, and passes the Foresters’ 
Hall on the right, where those brethren keep their 
state “regayly” in a kist, where you can play 
carpet-balls in winter, and where the great fiower- 
show and industrial exhibition is held in summer. 
Then it rounds the curve where it narrows just 
before widening out into the Square in front of The 
Shop. There is the Smithy, too, in the Square, and 
opposite, the only public-house in the village. Once 
there were five flourishing public-houses, but the 
Minister, and the decrease of population, with 
perhaps the increase of facility to reach the nearest 
town, eight miles away, have triumphed over the 
other four. Down the hill is the Post-Office, 
and the water-spigget is to the left as you 
pass by to it. The Square is certainly the 
centre of the life of the village; and the Parish 
Council has just given it another attraction, urged 
to it by rivalry with the neighbouring parish, who 
had added to the enormity of a clock on the church 
tower the further extravagance of six oil lamps. 
“ Faix, and they'll be needed,” was the dry comment 
in the Auld Wa’s when the news came. For there 
are two “ publics” in Howekirk, besides one a mile 
off in the little fisher village. But this was mani- 
festly envy. So four lamps lighted the Auld Wa’s 
to bed, and one was erected on a post in the square. 
Here the elderly philosophers of the village rested 
their shoulders when they foregathered there ; their 
thumbs rested in the armholes of their waistcoats. 
That is why you find the bridge over the burn, 
with its view of the Abbey over the trees, and of the 
lassies passing by, is given up to the younger men 
now. The older men support the Parish Council— 
and the lamp-post. 

But though you may well pause at the Square, 
you will be wrong if you think that this is all, For 
you have forgotten the Townend. As you cross the 
bridge on your way to the village, turn up by the 
right past the mill, and climb the brae to the mill-dam, 
and then turn west along that, and you will come to 
the Townend. It lies on the slope of the brae, 
with green fields on one side reaching up to the 
big heathery hills ; on the other are trees right down 
tothe burn. The first houses are set with their backs 
to the road and gaze pensively across at the woods, 
but the next is set close on the path, with its door 
wide open. 

Mrs. Johnston emerged from this house and set 
off briskly up the path along the woodyard, which 
leads to ’Leezbeth’s house. She had a large parcel in 
her arms, carefully covered with a rough sheet. 

*Leezbeth was in bed; she was always in bed 
now; a withered old woman, fretful with rheuma- 
tism and want of love, and that hopeless disease, old 
age. She had lived before the era of School Boards, 
and had successfully eluded any learning, so that 
time hung heavy on her hands, without the power 
of reading, and with too feeble hands and eyes to 
sew. For years, however, she had regularly taken 
books from the children at the Manse, exchanging 
them every Sunday for a fresh set of brown-paper- 
covered magazines. For ’Leezbeth had true courtesy, 
and would not for the world have damped the young 
zeal of the “ Manse weans.” So the books lay in the 
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dusty window from Sunday to Sunday, and formed 
a convenient bed for the big grey cat. 

Mrs. Johnston's cheery face looked round the end 
of the bed: “ Weel, "Leezbeth, and hoo are ye the 
day? Ay, I ken I'm a rale stranger, but I’ve been 
that thrang wi’ my quilt; but it’s a’ finished noo, 
and I’ve brocht it up to let ye hae a sicht o’t. 
Ay, it’s for the Flower Show, and I'll be gettin’ 
the first prize for it, I'm thinkin’. I've sat that 
constant at it, ye ken. Peter he juist got fair mad 
at me whiles, but, thinks I, ye can juist be mad if 
it pleases ye, for ye ken as muckle aboot a quilt 
as wee Jane Eelen kens aboot the channel-stanes 
on the ice ye mak’ sic a wark over on the loch. 
Ye mind, 'Leezbeth, he was skip to the rink that 
won agin Howekirk? Ay, he’s a fine channel-stane 
player, and a guid man to me forbye; but losh, 
*Leezbeth, hoo could the crittur ken what maks a 
quilt ?” 

All the time she was speaking Mrs. Johnston 
was unrolling the sheet, and she now spread out the 
patchwork quilt over the bed. Stars and geo- 
metrical patterns of all sorts, diamonds and flower- 
shaped patches—green, red, sprigged pieces—twill, 
cotton, muslin—all were there, combined into a 
dazzling whole, bound round with turkey red, and 
lined with cotton sheeting. 

She looked at the result of so many hours of 
hard work with pardonable pride, for it represented 
countless minutes snatched from her never-ending 
task of “ redding up” the bairns and her two rooms, 
of baking and making, of mending and tending. 
And all the while she had kept the Flower Show 
and the glory of first prize in the Industrial Section 
before her. It was mid-May now, and the Flower 
Show was early in July : not even Mirren Wood could 
produce a quilt now to equal hers—certainly not to 
eclipse it. 

*Leezbeth fingered it with elaborate and over- 
drawn unconcern. “Ay, it’s a nice bit quilt. I 
haena’ seen Mirren Wood's yet. Ay, ay, a rale 
nice quilt. Hers ‘ll be a braw ane, nae doot.” 

Mrs. Johnston sniffed. “I've no seen it mysel’,” 
she said. “ Mirren’s no sae gleg at showin’ me her 
quilt: na, but she needna’ think I'm wantin’ tae see 
it, for I’m no.” Here there was a short pause. “ Ye 
dinna ken, maybe, 'Leezbeth, if ‘at she’s pitten a 
sprig intil her stars or no?” 

But *"Leezbeth was not to be caught. “ Weel, I 
could not say,” she said oracularly. “ Yon’s a rale 
bonny quilt,” she added, as the work of art was 
patted and stroked straight on her bed, preparatory 
to being rolled up again. ‘“ Mony’s the time I’ve 
thocht it maun be a rale divarsion to hae a quilt like 
yon to look at in the lang forenichts when folk 
doesna’ come in.” She spoke wistfully. “ I’ve throcht 
it would be kin’ o’ company for me.” 

It was only when Mrs. Johnston was back again 
at her own door that these last words of ’Leezbeth 
struck her again. She stood still, pierced through 
by a sudden thought. 

“It’s rale lonesome for her, and a heartsome 
thing it is to hae a bonny quilt.” 

She spoke out lond to herself and slowly went in. 
The little window at the back looked out on the wood- 
yard, and the hum of the sawmill, where Peter 
worked, came up to her. She stood looking out 
with unseeing eyes ; her parcel lay before her on the 
well-scrubbed deal table. 

It was only a piercing wail at the door which 
roused her again to ordinary life. 

“Guid sakes, Jane Eelen! are ye hurted? Ay, 
and ye’ve coupit the pail o’ water! Whisht then, 
whisht! dinna greet! noo, noo then!” 

But after the child had been consoled she still 
went about her work with a preoccupied air, and 
as she hung the porridge-pot on the hook over 
the open fire, and slowly stirred with the spurtle, 
casting in the oatmeal with a practised hand, it 
was with only a half-satisfied air that she said 
at last: “ Ay, I'll mak’ her ane gin Martinmas.” 

A week later ’Leezbeth was very ill. The doctor 














came four times in the day to see her. Mirren 
Wood confidently asserted that “’Leezbeth hag 
swallowed twa bottles, and was swallowing her 
third,” and no one contradicted her. The minister, 
never far from a house of trouble, came up three 
times a day to inquire for her, and stayed to cheery 
her: she was very low, he said, and could hardly 
be roused. But there was life in her yet, as the 
minister’s daughter found when she went up in the 
evening to read to her. 

*“No’ in the Romans, Miss Elsie,” said *Leezbeth, 
suddenly opening her eyes, and speaking firmly; “it's 
no’ for me, or the likes o’ us. It’s for thae Romans 
and Irishys as does not know ony better.” This 
was a point on which ’Leezbeth had never brooked 
any contradiction. ‘“ Romans” were Roman Catholics 
to her, and accordingly an epistle to them could not 
be of the slightest interest or profit to her most 
Protestant and Presbyterian self. Toall Miss Elsie’s 
kindly arguments she would retort: “Ay, but ye 
see, it was when Paul tellt the priests and elders he 
was a Roman, they were kin’ o’ astonished. The 
priests, mind ye, were pleased—but no’ the elders! 
Na, na, no’ them. They kent better. They never 
could abear him after they kent he was a Roman.” 
To the minister’s explanations she listened in silence, 
but her own opinion was not changed one jot. 

But, except for this one gleam of vitality, 
*Leezbeth was very ill. 

“She is so lonely,” said dainty Miss Elsie, as 
she passed Mrs. Johnston on her way home; “she 
seems to have nothing to give her pleasure. I'd 
do anything to bring happiness into her life, so 
sad and lonely. But there does not seem any- 
thing that I can give her that would please her. 
Do you know of anything?” 

She passed on, with her dark eyes bright with 
tears, and Mrs. Johnston looked after her thought- 
fully. Yes, she knew of something which would 
give pleasure to ‘Leezbeth, but—the Flower Show— 
her hours of work; and then, Martinmas was to 
see one, less elaborate, finished for the old woman. 
Martinmas? Ay, but this was May. That even- 
ing she was quieter than usual in putting the bairns 
to bed, and Peter missed her usual cheery chatter. 
He glanced at her vaguely from time to time; he felt 
there was something he did not understand. 

“Peter,” she said at last, and the dishes she was 
washing clinked together in the tub, “’Leezbeth’s 
gye puirly.” 

“ Ay!” assented Peter, and stretched out a hand 
to the fire to push a piece of wood nearer the flame. 

“T took her up my bit quilt; she aye had socht 
a quilt, and had a great notion it would pleesure 
her, and I thocht she should hae ane noo.” 

Peter’s arm stiffened suddenly on its way to the 
fire. “Ay!” he said incredulously, and turned 
ponderously round to look at his wife. There was 
a long pause. He was feeling all the sacrifice this 
meant, and it was with unwonted tenderness that 
he said again, “ Ay, wife?” ; 

The dishes had stopped clinking, but she still 
stood by the table, with her back to him. Witha 
sudden inspiration, his dimly-felt affection and 
admiration burst out. 

“Tt was arale bonny quilt,” he said. 
that.” 

There was something half between a sob and 4 
laugh. 

“ Hoots, gae wa’ wi’ ye! Ye ken nocht ava’ aboot 
quilts,” she said briskly, and off she clattered with 
the clean dishes. 

At the Flower Show, Mirren Wood was the proud 
possessor of the First Prize quilt. 7 

“Tt’s a nate quilt, and gin she had used that sprig 
in the stars, it would hae been a bonny ane,” said 
Mrs. Johnston, as she fingered it critically. “ ‘Leezbeth 
is that ta’en up wi’ the sprig; and Miss Elsie bas 
promised me the cuttings o’ her Sabbath goon, the 
ane wi’ the bonny pink sprigs on’t, tae mak’ the stars 
for my quilt for the next Flower Show, gin we're 4 
spared.” JEAN EwINeG. 
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GOD’S ALCHEMY. 





OW strange are nature’s ways! 
Her secrets deep, 
That, while she seems to sleep, 
Dark nights and cheerless days, 
Cold, parching winds that sweep 
Through shivering boughs across the mountain 


jp Springtime’s long and wearisome delays, 
Prepare the treasure fragrant May will reap. 


Dall earth and misty gloom 

Do then prepare 

The dewy perfume rare 

{nd rainbow-tinted bloom 

That Spring-time will declare ; 

While, in the swelling roots and branches bare, 
The secret life is breaking wintry doom 

To meet at last the sun’s caressing care. 


Then, won from storm and rain 
In darkness cold, 
Will joyously unfold 
Eternity’s refrain 
Of loveliness untold, 
Colour and fragrance, sweet as time will hold, 
Though deeper, sweeter beauty still remain 
In timeless poems by the God enscrolled. 
A. MATHESON, 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


THE NILE AND NIGER QUESTIONS. 

§rr,—You call on Mr. Chamberlain to notice a “statement ” 
to which you say that I “ allude,” and declare that according to 
the “story °—to which you also say that I “ make passing re- 
ference ”’-—‘‘ the French representatives ’ 
uegotiations ” offered “to put an end to the Marchand mission,” 
and that this offer was treated by the Colonial Office as “of no 
A hasty reader might gather that I father the state- 
ment as here put, or the story as here related. 
What I said was that “I have reason to believe that just before 
the Niger compromise was arrived at the French were willing 
‘0 declare that Captain Marchand had been sent out by the 
Colonial group out of their own funds, and merely lent, with 
lis brother - officers, to the Colonial party by Government, 
provided France obtained on the Niger that which she did after- 
wards obtain without being called upon to make this declaration.” 

It is certain that M. Hanotaux, who was the sole French 
tegotiator with powers, made no such offer in the Conference 
The Colonial Office, moreover, 
id nothing to do with the Nile, and was concerned with the 
Niger only. The Foreign Office alone could be approached by 
1. Hanotaux with regard to the Nile, and there are obvious 
reasons why direct approach would be unlikely, and why, as a 
act, indireet approach was preferred.—Yours obediently, 

CHARLES W. DILKE. 
Pyrford by Maybury, October 18th, 





in “the West Africa 


That is not so. 


itself or to the Colonial Office. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Tue Noopie’s EDITORIAL. 


“TF ever a question called for cool head and 
judgment from which all 
lentalism has been eliminated, it is that which 
‘onfronts Englishmen to-day in the Czar’s already 
4mous Rescript, inviting the nations of Europe 
‘0 meet and discuss a general disarmament. 
uight perhaps reasonably complain of the sudden- 
ess with which this question has been thrust 
‘us by one who (with the exception of the boy 
and girl monarchs of Spain and Holland) is the 
youngest of living rulers: and we confess that had 
the suggestion emanated from the veteran head 
ofthe House of Hapsburg, or from our own trusted 
and beloved Queen, we should have felt less tempted 
to quote the adage about old heads on young 
. But, young or old, cautious or head- 
‘trong, the Czar of All the Russias undoubtedly 
Uples a conspicuous position, and his utterances 
by are entitled to the respectful attention 
they might not otherwise claim. 





“ And we are the less embarrassed by this sudden 
appeal because we modestly believe ourselves able 
to point to a very creditable record on this particular 
question. Our readers will bear witness that our 
voice has ever been lifted on the side of peace. Year 
after year, month after month—nay, almost day by 
day—we have deplored the mutual suspicions and 
jealousies which have transformed Europe into an 
armed camp; and it has been with full conscious- 
ness of the risk of wearying our auditors by a well- 
worn tale that we have again and again likened the 
Continental craze for militarism to the heaping up of 
gunpowder which one little spark will serve to 
ignite. Nay, we have rested our advocacy of dis- 
armament (and if this be creditable, we see no 
reason for disclaiming the credit) on arguments of 
high morality which find little prominence in 
the economical (one might almost say, utilitarian) 
reasoning of the Great White Czar. ‘ Hundreds 
of millions,’ says he—or it may be we are doing him 
injustice, and he merely held the pen while Count 
Muravieff dictated—‘are spent to obtain frightful 
weapons of destruction which, while being regarded 
to-day as the latest inventions of science, are destined 
to-morrow to be rendered obsolete by some new dis- 
covery. National culture, economical progress, and 
the production of wealth are either paralysed or 
turned into false channels of development.’ Had we 
rested our caseupon such material, almost sordid, pleas, 
what an outcry would have gone up from the 
Continental press, inspired and otherwise! How 
glibly would they have had recourse to their old 
taunt of ‘a nation of shopkeepers!’ Not that we 
were indifferent to such pleas, or failed to appreciate 
their force, but they were minor pleas after all, and 
we sought rather to take our stand upon the in- 
terests of humanity, upon the first principles of the 
moral law. 


“ Westill believe—in spiteof Count Muravieff— 
that upon these principles, and not upon arguments 
addressed to the pocket, must the fabric of Universal 
Peace be raised, if it isto be permanent. Forlet us have 
done with sentiment! Here is no problem to be solved 
by the academical deliberations of a few well-meaning 
savants seated at a table, round or oblong. Still less 
likely is it to be settled out of hand by a Utopian ad- 
dress to the nations embodying a boyishdream. We 
give the Czar full credit for the humanity which in- 
spired this protest of his—over-hasty as weare inclined 
to think it. But precisely because we are at one with 
him in his ultimate object—precisely because we have 
made it our own and have studied it for more years 
than he cancount summers—we havelearned to recog- 
nise the difficulties in the path. Peace, indeed—an hon- 
ourable understanding between the nations—has been 
(unless we grossly deceive ourselves) the first aim of 
British policy since the Treaty of Paris; and yet 
how has that aim been thwarted by the jealousies of 
other nations! They would not believe we were in 
earnest; they declined to accept our assurances, 
By our talk of peace they insisted that we desired 
merely to lull them into false security, and cover 
our designs of self-aggrandisement. Are they any 
more likely to trust Russia, knowing what we do of 
her diplomatic methods? This mutual distrust we 
would remove if we could; that it exists we think 
pitiable, and have frequently deplored it as such; 
but ‘ pity ’tis, ’tis true.’ And so it comes that while 
we should be the first to welcome the dawn of 
Universal Peace, the removal of distrust, and an 
understanding between the Great Powers based on a 
common concern for the rights of humanity, we feel 
compelled to answer that if the time be indeed ripe 
—and we doubt it—we shall require more evidence 
than we can discover in the circular that Russia’s 
action in this matter is entirely disinterested. 


“ We ventured to call the Czar’s rescript ‘ Uto- 
pian’; and so it is. But we should fail in an 
obvious duty if we neglected to examine so serious 
@ proposal on every side before committing ourselves 
to an undertaking which, on the face of it, appeals 
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merely to our humanitarian instincts. ‘ Humanity,’ 
* Concord,’ and the like are fine words, but it is not 
the habit of Englishmen to be satisfied with fine 
words which, in the expressive, if homely, phrase, 
‘butter no parsnips.’ We are, as our friends abroad 
do not tire of pointing out, a business-like people, 
accustomed to look at both sides of a bargain. 
And as practical men the reflection must needs 
occur to us that an interval of assured peace 
just now would be of decided advantage to 
Russia. The language of the rescript may be 
fairly construed into a confession that Russia 
has for some time been feeling the strain of 
her aggressive policy in the East. To be sure, it is 
assumed that each of the great Powers must be 
feeling asomewhat similar strain. But one is minded 
to ask, ‘Why should Russia be the first to call 
attention to this, and propose to diminish it?’ We 
shall assume that she is not doing so for nothing. 
She has, we may be sure, some astute interest to 
serve; and for this we should be the last to blame 
her. But there is wisdom yet in the old line, 


Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes, 


and, as Mr. Chamberlain has warned us, we may 
need a long spoon, even though we banquet in 
honour of Universal Peace. We commend this cool- 
ing reflection to those sentimentalists who are 
already hailing the Czar's message with their 
customary hysteria. 


“ For—to confess it sadly——no country in the world 
is more grievously infected just now with 
sentimentalism (or shall we say emotionalism ?) than 
England, which was so long proverbial for solid 
common sense. To be sure, we have still the old 
leaven of common sense among us, and it works— 
thank Heaven! Only, to England’s misfortune, this 
good sense is by nature silent (or vocal only in the 
utterances of her responsible newspapers), while the 
forced sensibility which feeds and is fed by sensa- 
tionalism luxuriates in the shrillest poetastical rant. 
This poison will never be got rid of now until it is 
purged out in the fires of some great war: and this 
certainty (we admit) has from time to time bidden us 
pause in the midst of our whole-hearted advocacy 
of Peace. Still, on the whole we believe in 
Peace. We believe in emotion, too. But 
there are emotions and emotions: and we can dis- 
tinguish between the serious, half-divine emotion 
which stirred men’s hearts when they heard that 
Gordon was adequately avenged by the slaughter of 
12,000 and the wounding of 16,000 dervishes, and the 
febrile elation which hurries the sentimentalist into 
exchanging for some immediate and illusory promise 
of peace the more cautious approaches which have 
commended themselves to the press—and, we believe, 
to the statesmen—of the most business-like nation in 
the world. We would remind them, too, that these 
Utopian ideas (as we venture to characterise them) 
are characteristic of the Romanoffs. This is not— 
though men’s memories are notoriously short—the 
first time that a Russian Emperor has come forward 
with the pleasing, if slightly theatrical. accessories 
of white robe and olive-branch. ‘Cui bono?’ says 
our sturdy British common sense, and is apt 
to add ‘Credat Judaeus Apella” We are no 
professed admirers of the late Lord Castlereagh, 
and our readers will at least give us this credit. 
But we are bound to admit that Lord Castlereagh 
had a clearer conception of England's duty in face 
of these insidious advances than had the mob of 
sentimentalists who hooted his coffin through the 
streets. In fine, we desire Peace ardently; but we 
desire it as practical men. Thus animated, we say, 
‘First remove these international suspicions, and 
then we will attend your Conference, and allow you 
to satisfy us that you have no card in hiding up your 
sleeve. And surely, in the sacred name of Peace, 
this is not too much to ask!” 


Dedicated to the Press of Great Britain by its 
respectful and sinccre admirer, A.T.Q.C 











REVIEWS. 
THROUGH ASIA. 
THrovcu Asta. By Sven Hedin. 2 vols. Londo 


Methuen & Co. 


GREAT book of travel with a short title and 
Ps simple name is so rare that such a title-page 
attracts attention by itself. We can imagine how 4 
poetic translator or a sensational publisher wonlq 
have revelled in “ composing” a title to tickle the eye 
of the reader with suggestions of grand discoveries, 
hints of horrible sufferings, reflections on the 
barbarity of native peoples, and tapering down ip 
an inverted pyramid of honours received by the 
author. The good wine of this author, however. 
needs no bush, and we feel grateful that none js 
thrust upon us. Since the time of Marco Polo—six 
centuries ago—no solitary European has made a 
journey through Asia so remarkable as that recorded 
in these two volumes, and since Humboldt no 
traveller has been so fully equipped for making the 
best use of his opportunities or so devoted in re. 
cording his observations. If King Oscar takes 
pleasure in geographical discovery he has just cause 
for pride and satisfaction in both his kingdoms, for 
as the Norwegian Nansen stands head and shoulders 
above all recent Arctic explorers so does the Swede 
Hedin above all living explorers of Asia. 

The book of 1,300 pages, bound in two parts, 
should, if written on the seale of some recent and 
startling books of travel in Asia, have formed a 
library of at least forty volumes. As it is, the half 
is not told, but whole sections have been relegated 
to special memoirs to be published for the benefit of 
those specially interested in the different depart- 
ments of scientific work. In “ Through Asia” the 
general reader is provided for, and although gene- 
rously treated he will ask for more. Dr. Hedin had 
made important journeys in Central Asia (not pub- 
lished in English) before those which he now 
describes, and in anticipation of a piece of arduous 
exploration he trained himself, not only by 
prolonged scientific study under the most accom- 
plished professor of geography in Germany, 
Baron Richthofen, but by linguistic studies of 
a very unusual kind. He mastered the French, 
German, Russian, and English languages in order to 
be able to converse with the Europeans he might 
meet, and he also made himself proficient in the 
Turki and Mongol dialects, and in Chinese, so that 
he should be independent of interpreters in dealing 
with natives. Then, having sketched out a plan for 
work, and estimated the probable cost on a scale 
that would hardly please the London purveyors of 
travellers’ requisites, he was supplied with the funds 
he had asked for, and he went and did the work. 
It is easy to see that Dr. Hedin is not blind to his 
own success. He glories in being a scientific traveller 
as sincerely and as inoffensively as did Allan Brecs 
in being “a bonny fighter”; he is, in fact, an artist 
in exploration, his professional honour demanding 
not only that the thing be done, but that it be done 
well. In so rich a fieid we can scarcely resist the 
temptation to admire its size, its fulness, and its 
freshness, instead of setting forth such an inadequate 
survey as our space admits. Yet the story of the 
three-and-a-half years in the wilderness can be 
summarised readily enough from the smoothly flow- 
ing narrative, in reading which one sometimes forgets 
for pages at a time that the book is a translation. 

In October, 1893, Dr. Hedin left Stockholm, 
travelled through Russia by train, and from Oren- 
burg commenced his long caravan journey, driving 
in a tarantass across the Kirghiz steppe, and round 
Lake Aral to Tashkent. After a short stay there he 
proceeded to study the course of the Syrdaria, the 
ancient river Jaxartes, and proceeded in January: 
1894, to make the attempt to cross the Pamirs in 
the depth of winter. This was a piece of Polar 
exploration, for the routes practicable in summer 
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ammenen 
were thickly covered with snow, and at night the 
temperature went down almost to the freezing-point 
of mercury—on one occasion forty degrees below 
zero. The heat in the sun by day was as remarkable 
as the cold at night, the difference between the sun 
and shade temperatures being sometimes more thana 
hundred degrees. This winter journey was not a 
mere feat of reckless mountaineering ; it had some 
interesting scientific results, chief amongst them the 
sounding of the great lake Karakul through holes 
cut in the ice which covered its surface for a yard 
indepth. At Fort Pamir the officers of the Russian 
garrison, which winters at an elevation of almost 
12,000 feet above the sea in the dismallest of sur- 
roundings, welcomed the wandering Swede with a 
heartiness which can be readily imagined. The 
great attraction on the Pamirs was, however, the 
vast mass of Mustagh-ata, the culminating point of 
the “roof of the world”; and to the study of its 
system of great glaciers the greater part of 1894 was 
devoted. There were some difficulties in entering 
Chinese territory in order to reach the mountain; 
the officials were at first inclined to be suspicious 
and ill-natured, but these were trifling obstacles. 
A more serious enemy was a violent attack of 
ophthalmia, which drove Dr. Hedin to take refuge 
in Kashgar until he recovered. The description of 
the Europeans exiled in this lonely town—the old 
capital of Yakub Beg—is more than usually interest- 
ing. The Russian Consul-General, the British Agent, 
Mr. Macartney, who has done so much for British 
travellers in Central Asia, and the curious medley 
of missionaries of all nationalities—every shade of 
religious belief and every gradation of zeal—are all 
described with sympathy and humour. 

By June the explorer was back at Mustagh-ata, 
attracted by the halo of legend which surrounds 
the massive dome of snow, as well as by the 
scientific problems it presents. It appears to be an 
easy mountain to climb as far as physical difficulties 
are concerned, for the party rode up on yaks to 
the highest point reached—20,600 feet—where 
mountain sickness made farther progress imprac- 
ticable. At this height the night was spent; and 
the style of author and translator may be judged 
from this description of the scene :— 


In spite of the cold, I remained standing in the snow fasci- 
uated, entranced, following with mingled wonder and surprise 
the hurrying train of the thousands of fantastic shapes. A dead 
silence every where—not an echo from the opposite wall of rock. 
The attenuated air was inert ; it needed an avalanche to make it 
vibrate. The breathing of the yaks was visible, but not audible. 
The animals stood silent and motionless, as if they, too, were 
under the witching spell of the night. The clouds flitted noise- 
lessly by. The moon seemed to be gazing down fixedly upon 
the insignificant mortal who had had the audacity to defy one of 
the mountain giants of the world. A curious feeling of being at 
a vast distance from the earth took possession of me. It was 
dificult to realise that the four continents lay actually below my 
feet ; and that a girdle drawn round the earth at the level where 
I then stood would eut off only the tops of a very few mountains 
im Asia and South America. I realised more forcibly than ever 
man’s littleness as compared with the inconceivable magnitude 
of creation. 1 seemed to be standing on the confines of space — 
cold, silent, boundless, , 


To the delight of the Kirghiz, Dr. Hedin made a 
structure resembling a boat out of some branches 
and the skins of a horse, sheep, and goat, in which he 
cruised about on the Little Karakul and sounded it, 
narrowly escaping from drowning in the process. 
Another flying visit to the Pamirs, and a return to 
Kashgar for the winter followed. A charming account 
's given of the life of the nomadic Kirghiz, of the 
Pamir region, and a most animated description of 
one of their national games, which appears to be a 
Sort of football played on horseback in which the 
Competitors, one might say the combatants, strive 
or the capture and possession of the body of a 
freshly-killed goat. 

; Winter over, Dr. Hedin set out in February, 1895, 
® Cross the great desert of Takla-makan. 
quipped with camels, guides, and water-tanks, he 


which, day after day, filled the whole field of view, 
great drifting dunes from thirty to as much as two 
hundred feet in height, separated in some places by 
“pools” not of water but of the finest dust, into 
which one sank to the knee. The water supply was 
exhausted, the camels died, the treacherous guide, 
who seems to have led the party into the worst part 
of the desert with a view to robbery, was hoist with 
his own petard, and succumbed. Man after man 
dropped as he staggered along the unending ridges 
of the dunes, and only Hedin himself was strong 
enough to clear the desert and crawl through a 
wood which bordered the bed of the Khotan-daria, 
where a remaining water-hole saved his life. Carry- 
ing a supply of water in his long Swedish boots, he 
retraced his steps and rescued the most faithful of 
his followers. For one day he was reduced to living 
on raw frogs, but wandering shepherds proved 
hospitable, and no permanent harm resulted. The 
contrast from the fierce cold of the winter journey on 
the Pamirs to the intolerable heat of the sand-desert 
gives one an idea of the extremes which meet in 
Central Asia. <A series of beautiful coloured pictures 
of the desert is an attractive feature of the book, all 
the illustrations of which are indeed of the greatest 
interest. 

New instruments had to be sent for to Europe to 
replace those lost in the desert, but while waiting 
for them the indefatigable explorer returned to the 
Pamirs, where he was the guest of the Anglo-Russian 
Boundary Commission, who were at work on the 
delimitation of the frontier. It is pleasant to read 
of the harmony and brotherhood that prevailed 
amongst the officers of beth countries, as they 
appeared to a neutral stranger without political 
prejudices. At the concluding dinner the British 
officers honoured the Russian General in the most 
signal manner, “ and last of all sung with inimitable 
dash and go the stirring English refrain, ‘For he’s 
a jolly good fellow, which nobody can deny.’” 

But this was recreation. In December, 1895, Dr. 
Hedin, equipped once more, rolled out of Kashgar in 
a covered cart along the high road to the east. 
Once more ke crossed a section of the Takla-makan 
desert, this time making a discovery of remarkable 
interest, the remains of several ruined cities half 
buried in the desert sand. These are amongst the 
most remarkable ruins in the world; they are more 
mysterious than the temples of Mexico, less com- 
prehensible than the ruins of Baalbek ; but amongst 
them carvings, portions of pottery of unknown 
origin, coins, and MSS. in unknown languages have 
been found, concerning which even the authorities 
of the British Museum are obliged to confess that 
they know absolutely nothing, as no scholar has 
been able to decipher them. When the great 
archzeological collections now in Stockholm have 
been examined, much light will doubtless be thrown 
on the history of this strange region. 

Still farther east the problem of the end of the 
Tarim River claimed attention, and here Dr. Hedin 
did his finest piece of exploration. In the marshy 
region where this great river, as large as the Danube, 
disappears in the haunt of the wild horse and 
the wild camel, occurs the mysterious lake, or lakes, 
of Lob-nor. The exact position of these lakes has 
long been a subject of lively controversy, and this 
Dr. Hedin has been the means of definitely settling 
to the satisfaction of all geographers except those of 
the Russian General Staff, who cannot hear of the 
opinions of their great explorer Przhevalski being 
set aside. The people of this region are as interest- 
ing as its unique fauna and its labyrinthine system 
of lakes and swamps, and they are not neglected in 
the record. 

The autumn was spent in the exploration of a 
route across the Kwen-lun Mountains through the 
district of Tsaidam and Northern Tibet, in the course 
of which much valuable mapping was done and a 
chain of lakes investigated; whilst the changing 
type of the population afforded an unceasing flow 





Plunged into the maze of bare yellow sandhills, 





of incidents, which a less scrupulous writer might 
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easily have set forth as startling adventures. Finally, 
the frontier of China proper wae crossed, and Dr. 
Hedin entered Peking ragged and weary, but well 
content, in February, 1897. Even then he chose the 
longest and most difficult way home, through Mon- 
golia and Siberia; but of that journey he does not 
say a word. 





THE LITERATURE OF SPAIN BY A MASTER. 


A History or Spanisu Lirerature. By James Fitz- 
maurice Kelly, C. de la Real Academia Espanola. London : 
William Heinemann. 


Ir comes to pass now and then that a reviewer who 
has conscientiously gone through his task of reading, 
is so charmed by what he has read as to feel there 
is need of self-restraint in the matter of epithets. 
By instinct he would pour out the most glittering 
like a sheaf of arrows, and think none of them 
superfluous. The present is such a rare case. Why 
not call this volume brilliant, learned, amusing, 
suggestive, original, and a model of its kind? Not 
because the adjectives would shoot beyond their 
mark. For once in a way they would be well 
applied. Mr. Fitzmaurice Kelly has the erudition of 
a documentary critic; authors, texts, commentaries 
are known to him with a minuteness and exactitude 
which only his pointed style can make endurable 
to the casual reader. He has travelled over some 
eighteen centuries of a literature that spoke Latin 
with Seneca, and almost speaks French with Valdes. 
In the course of this long peregrination he cannot 
escape acquaintance with dialects as opposite as 
Galician and Provencal; he is required to know 
something of Portuguese and more of Italian; his 
eye is drawn, perhaps to a mirage, but certainly 
in the direction of Hebrew and Arabic; nor will 
he be perfectly fit to discuss the subject in all its 
bearings if he is ignorant of German plagiarism 
and German criticism, whether in Goethe or the 
romantic knights-errant that flourished their en- 
chanted weapons eighty or ninety years ago. 
Consider how much these things imply of large read- 
ing and sound discrimination. Mr. Fitzmaurice Kelly 
is no less judicious than erudite; if he ever slips 
it is in good company; and on a theme admitting 
of the unwisest enthusiasm, he keeps himself well 
in hand. But it must be added that he carries 
the reader along with him at a rapid and exhila- 
rating pace. 

The matter is so good that anyone who will take 
up Spanish literature—a fertile, but at present a 
fallow field—has only to begin where these pages 
instruct him, and then to move right onward. They 
abound in names, dates, periods, characteristics, all 
without pedantry, yet precise and in their natural 
connection. The bright style never flags. It has 
epigram in easy command, a sly wit, seldom unkind, 
a heat and vehemence which correct the infinite 
dilettantism—the critic’s disease—and touch into 
life persons so various as Herrera, Alarcon, St. 
Teresa, Mariana, and Lope de Vega. Compare this 
with the old-fashioned Petrus Comestor—the /helluo 
librorum, who used to inflict his tediousness upon 
students eager to know the Immortals—with Hallam 
or with Tiraboschi. Yet our vivacious story-teller 
gives the knowledge while he flings a gleam over it; 
to him it is living, actual, and as good as a play. 
We sit in the stalls and listen while he talks of the 
plot, characters, versification, scene-painting ; he has 
studied it all. And the study has not killed him, 
not even blunted his Celtic brilliancy. The assur- 
ance that a literature was once a life, and that it 
was national, enters into us when we are shown its 
trophies by a Pausanias to whom they are yet 
deities and not dead marble. We almost resolve to 
begin fairly again with the Latinised Spaniards of 
the Silver Age, and come down through chronicles, 
fabliaux, romances, plays, histories, and tracts of 
mysticism to the “ Exemplary Novels” of Cervantes 
and the “ Autos” of Calderon. 

A writer so well armed at all points will have his 





opinions, which are judgments founded upon evidence 
not accessible to the many. He will put aside as 
prejudices what are often simply legends or vague 
impressions. Thus, for example, if he feels in Lucan 
Seneca, Martial, Quintilian, Prudentius, that com. 
bination of force with sententious rhetoric, and of 
colour with gravity, which he sees to be Spanish jn 
the age of Philip III. and Philip IV., he is not likely 
to allow it a Moorish origin ; it is older in Spain than 
the Moors. Nor is Castilian “a fusion of southern 
academic Arabic with barbarous modern Latin,” 
There is a widespread belief that the metrical form 
of the Castilian romance and the entire system of 
assonance are derived from the Arabs. Mr. F, Kelly 
rejects all this as a “ bad dream”; no Arabic scholar, 
he says, believes in it. What border-ballads, such 
as that on the loss of Alhama, are founded op 
Saracenic legends he would describe as single 
instances; they do not imply that the Spaniards 
troubled themselves deeply to learn from the 
Paynim of the South; and real imitation begins 
in the fifteenth century, nor does it amount to 
much after all. Castilian, which goes back more 
than a thousand years as a language, and at least 
seven hundred as a literature, is European, not 
Asiatic, in its form and spirit. The influences 
under which its epic stammerings were trained into 
poems like “ The Cid,” come from over the Pyrenees, 
And while “the Spanish ‘Romancero’ is, beyond 
all cavil, the richest mine of ballad poetry in the 
world,” so little does it embody the oldest known 
examples of Castilian verse, that “no specimens of 
the primitive age remain, and no existing romance 
is older than Santillana’s of the fifteenth century.” 

Here is a sweeping away of cobwebs with a 
vengeance. We admire, doubt a little in our hearts, 
and pass on. The reader, as distinct from the 
student, has long since been turning out the pages 
that bear magic and ever-living names — “Don 
Quixote,” Lope, Calderon, Tirso de Molina. These 
are the founders of the modern stage and the 
modern novel. It is remarkable that Cervantes, 
“the cripple of Lepanto,” was, in fact, a crusader; 
and that the other three ended as priests. Tirso de 
Molina, who created the magnificent villain, Don 
Juan, with a splendour of quality that bas never 
been surpassed, is the subject of an Apologia, or, 
as Lessing would call it, a Rettung, as well- 
balanced as it was necessary. For this blameless 
cleric has been described by the ignorant in terms 
of opprobrium. He wrote only three hundred plays; 
whereas Lope de Vega wrote at least two thousand. 
But Lope is the author’s idol. A Spanish Alexandre 
Dumas, he was inexhaustible in his prodigality, a 
force which could not be a law to itself, a sinner 
who in vain resolved to be a saint, as seductive as 
Sheridan, improvising dramas that deserve, after s0 
many years, to be read, laughed and cried over, and 
taken to our hearts. He is the supreme secular 
playwright of Spain. But he left no style u- 
attempted, and his inspiration seldom forsook him. 
“Emotion in action was his aim, and he achieved 
it with a certainty which places him among the 
greatest gods of the stage.” He createda national 
theatre; he “did for Spain what Shakespeare did 
for England.” Yes, but not for the world; Lopes 
Spanish, unique, yet of his own age and people, not 
for mankind and all the ages to come. These are 
his limits, which he does not overpass. 

The poet-priest, Calderon, adored by the 
Schlegels, has severe measure dealt out to him 2 
this volume. “Great as he is,” says our author, 
“he comes far short of Lope’s freshness, force, 
and invention; far short of Tirso’s creative power 
and impressive conception.” He made no attempt 
to reform the Spanish drama; he borrowed whole 
scenes: his characters, said Goethe, are as alike as 
leaden soldiers cast in the same mould; what, 
then, has he of which to boast? Mr. F. Kelly 
replies, His almost unrivalled lyrism, and his 
manipulation of the “autos.” These are his ow? 
“As a writer of autos Calderon is supreme » 
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a 
and since these miracle-plays must be regarded, 
for all their fine workmanship, as “merely a 
prilliant pageant of abstract emotions,” they leave 
him with a reputation singularly resembling that 
of Shelley. We may define him as the greatest 
Spanish poet using the dramatic form. Our author 
does not hint this likeness, or compare the 
“«gutos” with ‘ Prometheus Unbound.” Yet there 
js no denying it; and the merits of Lope and 
Calderon might be estimated on the scale of an 
athereal, a more than dramatic poetry, in which 
case the secular stage would come off second best. 

Touching Cervantes, that “ citizen of the world,” 
who ranks with Homer and Shakespeare, the 
author has a right to lay down the law, which 
he exercises With smiling decision. He is not an 
jdolater; that he leaves to men less acquainted 
with the masterpieces which he knows so well. 
He cannot allow the great hidden designs caught 
sight of by many in “ Don Quixote.” Enough that 
it “dominates the entire landscape of fiction” ; that 
itt hamour is beyond compare, and its invention 
unsurpassed. Cervantes himself was neither saint 
nor demigod ; his life is a mingling of the base and 
the noble; but he did not “smile Spain’s chivalry 
away,” and the charge of murder brought against 
him is unfounded. So much for that. We have 
no room to dwell upon the decadence of Spanish 
writing; on Gongora and his “culture” we must 
be silent, and on many things besides. But if 
readers want entertaining, let them study all this 
about the great names; if they are wise, they 
will go on to those of a second rank; and, unless 
their palate is spoiled for fine effects, they will 
perceive that Mr. Fitzmaurice Kelly has given 
them a book which is one of a thousand. 


HIGHLAND NAMES AND HIGHLAND 
LEGENDS. 


PLACE-NAMES IN GLENGARRY AND GLENQUOICH AND 
THEIR OrIGIN. By Edward C. Ellice. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co, 


TRAVELLING in the Highlands one sometimes re- 
quires the names of the lesser mountains that 
duster round a well-known mass. For answer a 
string of Gaelic names is rolled off; the sounds 
are grand enough, but, of course, you have no 
idea what they mean. The native himself might 
be puzzled if asked to explain. If you possess this 
little book when passing through the Caledonian 
Canal, you will have your doubts resolved, for the 
place-names of the district are riddled in clear and 
eatertaining fashion. 

For centuries Glengarry was the property of the 
Macdonnells; their last great chief was Alastair 
Ranaldson Macdonnell. He (with all his retainers) 
attended George IV. at Holyrood. He was a man 
of fine physique, passionate and generous: the 
ideal Highland chieftain. Alas! the newer time 
does not suit the noble savage. His estates were 
bopelessly involved, and had to-be sold after his 
death, His people, too, had no pleasing existence; 
& late as 1841 a third of the scanty population 
ofthe glen was destitute. The author is a member 
of the family that acquired the Glengarry estates, 
aud, as his volume shows, he has served himself heir 
‘48 Scots lawyers phrase it) to their traditions. 

And great traditions these are! From a place 
ualled Corrie Glas, or the hill of the Grey Corrie, a 
uagnificent view is obtained. Here a certain Black 
Sandy strove to impress an English visitor with the 
bower of his chief: “ All that you see "—he paused, 
othe expression seemed inadequate—“ and all that 
in do not see—that’s Glengarry’s.” The highest 
tuabited ground in Glengarry is near a pass called 
‘ddan, which means a crevice through which the 
Whistles. Here lived an old woman on the 

of a little stream which could be turned so as 
aa on either side of the ridge. Now this stream 

S the boundary between Lochiel and Glengarry, 


and when Lochiel’s folk were collecting their rents, 
she turned the stream so that her possessions were 
in Glengarry’s territory, and when Glengarry’s 
people came she had only to turn it the other 
way. This story may go with the following: The 
Macdonalds at one time owned Glengarry. Their 
last chief was called Archie; he was out hunting 
with Duncan Macdonald, who desired his death, 
so he asked Archie if he could tell the time of 
day by the sun. Archie, honest soul! was scanning 
the heavens unsuspiciously, when Duncan, drawing 
sword, struck off his head, which, as it “rolled 
down the rocks, groaned out, ‘two o’clock.’” 

Life in the Highlands long ago was continual 
fighting, and the memory of those battles is pre- 
served in the names of localities. One place is 
Creaganan-Fhithich, which means the Raven’s Rock ; 
thereon stands an old ruined castle, and here was 
the meeting-place of the Macdonnells; its name was 
their war cry, just as that of the Grants was taken 
from the huge rock, Craig Elachie. Other names 
recall the cycle of Fingal legend, or some miracu- 
lous incident; thus, Eilean-na-Cloinne means the 
children’s island. It is in the Upper Garry, sur- 
rounded by deep holes and black pools—fit haunt for 
the water kelpie. Eight little children were playing 
here once, when a strange monster rose from the depth 
of the water and moved towards them. Seven clam- 
bered on its back, the eighth but touched the beast 
with his finger. He could not pull it away! A 
sickle lay near on the grass, the which seizing, he cut 
off his finger; the beast, with a roar, plunged 
into the water, and all that was ever seen of 
the children were seven little hearts floating on 
the top of the water. <A gloomy legend truly, 
but most of these legends are gloomy. Words- 
worth exactly divined the truth when he pictured 
his Highland lass, whose plaintive numbers flowed 
“ for old unhappy far-off things, and battles long ago.” 





THE BACKGROUND OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 
THE Unconscious Minp. By Alfred T. Schofield, M.D., 
M.R.C.S. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 


Dr. SCHOFIELD's book on “The Unconscious Mind ” 
is partly theoretical and partly practical. In its 
theoretical part it is, as he says, mainly “a collection 
of extracts.” This is intentional; for he has aimed 
at showing the extent to which physiological and 
psychological writers have been obliged to admit 
the existence of phases of mind below (and also, as 
he holds, above) the mind that manifests itself as 
clear consciousness. Perhaps he underrates some- 
what the amount of recognition this idea has already 
received as a point of general psychological theory, 
not merely in reference to particular facts. Still, 
the collection of extracts will be useful as a founda- 
tion for what is the more distinctive, though it is 
the shorter, part of the book. 

The author’s real interest in developing his 
“enlarged conception” of mind may be traced to 
“its practical bearing on at least two other great 
sciences with which the whole welfare of the race is 
bound up: the science of education and child-training 
for the formation of character, and the science of 
therapeutics.” On the last of these he has brought 
together not only the facts, now recognised, of 
hypnotism, but also cases of more normal “ sugges- 
tion”—classed as “influence of the imagination,” 
etc.—by which cures are often produced. The views 
here developed seem to us to be in accordance with 
the kind of “ vitalism” which is again coming into 
favour with physiologists now that the inadequacy 
in many respects of physico-chemical explanations 
is clearly seen. As presiding over “ vital” processes 
the author would recognise what can only be called 
“unconscious mind.” The processes thus normally 
regulated, he would add, may sometimes be brought 
into relation with conscious will ; for mind, conscious 
and unconscious, is a unity, and not a mere collection 





of separate “forces.” To the treatises referred to 
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he might have added, as lending support to his 
position, the contributions of Delbceuf to the dis- 
cussion of hypnotism and “ suggestion.” 

On the theory of education we do not observe 
any reference to Guyau, who tried to bring 
education generally under the notion of a quasi- 
hypnotic “suggestion” by teachers. This is allied 
to Dr. Schofield’s view; though the latter has the 
merit of being worked out more directly and 
with less reference to analogies that will always 
strike some readers as rather fanciful. The 
fundamental part of education he conceives as 
a training of “unconscious mind.” Great part of 
his two chapters on the subject is worked out as an 
application of Matthew Arnold's saying that “ Edu- 
cation is an atmosphere, a discipline, a life.” We 
are not sure that he does not rather stretch Arnold's 
meaning on the last point—for it can hardly be 
made to convey that the model of the life of the 
children should be furnished by the life of the 
parents—but the chapters may be commended to 
all practical educators. 


FOR TEACHERS OF PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


OUTLINES OF THE EArRTH’s History. A Popular Study in 
Physiography. By N. 8. Shaler. Illustrated. London: 
William Heinemann. 


PROFESSOR SHALER'S object in writing the book 
before us was to provide the beginner in the study 
of the earth’s history with such a general account 
of certain natural phenomena as “ will afford him 
clear understandings as to the nature of the pro- 
cesses which have made this and other celestial 
spheres,” and to set forth the fact that the visible 
universe represents “something endlessly doing” 
rather than something done. But, with the genuine 
specialist's usual inability to give information in a 
niggardly manner, the author has in reality pro- 
duced what falls very little short of being an octavo 
encyclopedia of physiography. “Outlines of the 
Earth's History ” contains over four hundred closely- 
printed pages of valuable information and a number 
of excellent illustrations, so that it may be expected 
to hold an honoured place upon the shelves of head 
masters, and to find its way into the reference 
departments of the better sort of public libraries. 

After a short survey of the study of nature in 
the past, Professor Shaler plunges into his subject 
with a judicious chapter upon the “ ways and means 
of studying nature.” He then deals rather ex- 
haustively with all the principal questions connected 
with the stellar realm. We are glad to find an 
Americar scientist of Professor Shaler’s rank paying 
a generous tribute to the memory of R. A. Proctor, 
and speaking of his remarkably “constructive 
imagination”; Mr. Proctor would have been among 
the first to welcome the good sense of Professor 
Shaler’s method of conveying instruction had he 
been alive to-day. Our author speaks approvingly 
of the youth who cherishes “that interest in the 
world about him which is the foundation of scien- 
tific insight”: how many a lad of that kind owes 
his first intellectual awakening to matter from Mr. 
Proctor’s pen! Professor Shaler next deals with the 
planet upon which we linger out our little day. 
Among the best passages which he prints upon 
the subject of the earth are his remarks upon 
continents as the results of mountain growth. 
Passing on to “the atmosphere,” the professor 
deals with matters which are of interest to other 
persons than scientific students; his remarks about 
chimneys concern everybody, and we could have 
borne with them even if they had been fuller than 
they are. What the author has to say about tides, 
waves, and beaches, may with advantage be read to 
young folks at the seaside, who ask intelligent ques- 
tions about what they notice in their rambles alcng 
the shore. 

A full account of glaciers is given by Professor 
Shaler; and there are two plates (of glaciers in 





Alaska) furnished with this chapter, which present 
the best reproductions of the “effect” of ice-masgas 
to the eye which we have ever seen. The work of 
underground water is then dealt with in a very 
clear manner and at some length. Much js said 
about the Italian volcanoes, and especially about 
/Etna, the greatest of them all. The remarks con- 
cerning American localities should be specially 
valuable to the English reader. Those who take up 
Professor Shaler’s book merely to satisfy a passing 
curiosity will be startled to read such statements 
as that the volcanoes of Java and the neighbouring 
isles have, during a period of not much more than a 
century, “delivered to the seas more earth materia] 
than has been carried into those basins by the great 
rivers.” Our author completes a useful manual by 
chapters upon the soil, and upon “rocks and their 
order.” 

It is only fair to praise the publisher of Professor 
Shaler’s book for its binding, its illustrations, and 
(above all) for its index. 


POEMS OF EXPERIENCE. 


THE Poetry oF WILFRID Biunt. Selected and arranged 
by W. E. Henley and George Wyndham. Londop: 
William Heinemann. 


Mr. BLuNT’s poetry reveals a unique mind and 
personality. It is oddly sincere poetry. If for no 
other reason it ought to live. It is, to use a 
hackreyed phrase, a human fdocument.  Reck- 
less, naive, daring, s the tale of a young man's 
life. So packed wita interest is it that one is 
scarcely aware how often the workmanship fails, 
The sonnets of no measured form, the atro- 
cious rhymes—cockney as often as not—one forgets 
them in the air of reckless distinction the poetry 
carries with it. Mr. Henley, in his luminous pre- 
face, draws an analogy between Wilfrid Blunt and 
Byron. He is, indeed, the wearer of Byron's mantle 
as truly as if he were his heir in blood. Byronics 
went out of fashion with Byron, else the “Love 
Sonnets of Proteus” were bound to be the young 
man’s pocket-book. As it is, there is hardly a line 
in it which has not been lived. That is the secret 
of the poetry’s extraordinary interest, even for 
those to whom a young man’s illicit loves are 
of necessity squalid. The recklessness of “ Don 
Juan,” without his gaiety, is Mr. Blunt’s heritage. 
He is serious to tragedy. Those “ Quatrains of 
Youth” which Mr. Henley has discovered make one 
smile at their terrible seriousness, though they may 
well also make the heart ache. There is the episode 
of the atrocious schoolboys and the morbidly sensi- 
tive boy’s pet snail. One has to smile while com- 
passionating the child, yet it is flesh and blood 
through and through. 


One treasure had I, one thing that I loved: 
A snail with shell most delicately grooved, 

And a mute, patient face which seemed to see, 
And horns which moved towards me as I moved. 


It was like me, a creature full of fear, 

But happier far for its strong household gear, 
The living fortress on its back, wherein 

Its griefs could shrink away and disappear. 


I kept it in a nest, the hollow bole 
Of a dead elm, and for its daily dole, 

And my own comfort in its luckier state, 
Brought it a lettuce I in secret stole. 


It waited for my coming each new noon, 
When from my fellows I could steal so soon, 
And there I fed it and arranged its cell, 
All through a single happy month of June. 


And then, ah, then, who even now shall tell 
The terror of that moment when, with yell 

Of triumph on their prize they broke, and me, 0 
And crushed it ‘neath their heels, those hounds of he 
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evident enough, and it is part of Mr. Blunt’s 
jgcerity to have kept its poignancy. The love- 












































































e 
ca ms of this writer have not often enchantment ; 
rk of they are too open-eved, too much flavoured 
very sith the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge for that. 
said Tet sometimes there is a burst of rapture and pain, 
about yin this lyric :-— 
} Con- Where art thou, thou lost face 
Cally Which, yet a little while, wert making mirth 
<:) up At these new years which seemed too sad to be ? 
ssing Where art thou fled which, for a minute's space, 
nents Shut out the world and wert the world to me? 
uring And now a corner of this idle earth, 
han a A broken shadow by the day forgot, 
“ Js wide enough to be thy hiding-place, 
terial And thou art shrunk away and needest not 
a ie The darkness of the night to cover thee. 
a 
the? Where art thou hidden? In the boundless air 
My hands go forth to thee and search and feel 
Sesser As through the universe. I hold the night 
i Canght in my arms, and yet thou art not there. 
3, and Where art thon? What if I should strike a light 
So suddenly that thou could’st never steal 
Back to thy shadows? What if I should find 
Thee standing close to me, with all thy hair 
Trailing about me, and thy eyes grown blind 
With looking at me vainly through the night? 
ranged 
ondon : Mr. Blunt can write an exquisite and deft lyric, 
to, being Protean. That is a delightful song 
1 and nhich begins— 
for no Oh, for a day of Spring, 
use a A day of ilowers and folly, 
Reck- Of birds that pipe and sing, 
man’s And boyhood’s melancholy. 
me is IT would not grudge the laughter 
fails, The tears that followed after. 
_ atro- Bat when all is said and done, the supreme interest 
orgets ifthis poetry for many people will be that it repre- 
poetry wots the varied and picturesque life of the man of 
is pee xtion. One turns with relief from the somewhat 
at and vicious story of “ Griselda” to the open-air life of 
— ‘The Old Squire.” 
yronics 
“ Love I — the omg . - = 
etter than that of the fox; 
i I like the joyous morning air 
— And the crowing of the cocks. 
en for I like the calm of the early fields, 
es are The ducks asleep by the lake, 
“ Don The quiet hours which Nature yields 
ritage. Before mankind is awake. 
ins of I like the pheasants and feeding things 
ike one Of the unsuspicious morn ; 
ay may I like the flap of the wood-pigeon’s wings 
spisode As she rises from the corn. 
7 sensi- I like these things and I like to ride, 
le com- When all the world is in bed, 
blood To the top of the hill where the sky grows wide 
And where the sun grows red. 
The beagles at my horse-heels trot 
In silence after me ; 
There’s Ruby, Roger, Diamond, Dot, 
i Old Slut, and Margery. 
\ score of names well-used and -dear, 
The names my childhood knew; 
The horn with which I raise their cheer 
Is the horn my father blew. 
I covet not a wider range 
Than these dear manors give; 
I take my pleasures without change, 
And as I lived I live. 
the ls the life of the English country gentleman as 
. poet sees it with sympathy, though his own 
- takes him far afield. For the rest, as Mr. 
rey says of the poems: “They deal in fresh, 
oi re “ye English, with life and love, the romance 
the vel, the delight in woods and fields and skies, 
. pe of ancestry and race, the joy and the 
of hell the W of being, the terror of decay, the pathos and 
» childs etiny a of ny the elements of mortal 
4 ’ m 
= ateefet ortal destiny has been revealed to one 






in it 8 » Passionate, understanding witness.” 











FICTION. 


THE ROMANCE OF A MrpsHipMaNn. By W. Clark Russell. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

THE PHantom Army. Being the Story of a Man and a 
Mystery. By Max Pemberton. London: C. Arthur 
Pearson, Ltd. 

THe Wipower. By W. E. Norris. London: William 
Heinemann. 

UNDER THE Rowan TREE, and Other Stories. By Alan St. 
Aubyn. London: Digby, Long & Co. 

AcROss THE WorRLD FOR A WIFE. By Guy Boothby. 
London : Ward, Lock & Co. 


Ir happened once to the present writer that he fell 
into conversation on board an ocean-steamer with a 
certain sturdy sea-captain who had followed his 
calling for some thirty years, until he had attained 
one of the highest places in the mercantile marine. 
The captain was a reading man, more anxious to 
discuss books than seamanship; but when the name 
of Clark Russell was mentioned he snorted with 
indignation. “That man writes stories, sir, which 
would make any landsman think that something 
was always happening at sea. It is all stuff and 
nonsense. None of the horrors that Clark Russell 
writes about ever happen nowadays. Man and boy, 
I’ve been at sea for thirty years, and I’ve never seen 
anything yet like the accidents that Clark Russell 
relates on almost every page of his books.” Just 
two years after this conversation took place it was 
forcibly recalled to the writer’s recollection by the 
fact that this worthy but unfortunate captain was 
the leading figure in one of the greatest tragedies 
which have been connected with the sea in recent 
times. We must not particularise beyond saying 
that it was just one of those tragedies with which 
Clark Russell has made us familiar. The novelist 
and the romance-writer had been avenged upon the 
man of facts. In “The Romance of a Midshipman” 
he seems fully to have recovered from any tempor- 
ary diminution of freshness and inventive power 
which some of his recent stories may have displayed. 
There is novelty here, as well as excitement and 
incident. Indeed, the veteran writer has never 
shown his skill in devising possible incidents at sea 
more fuliy than in this volume. It would not be 
fair to tell the story of the young midshipman who 
wins his wife under circumstances so singular as 
those which attend the wooing of Walter Longmore, 
but the admirers of Clark Russell and the lovers of 
the sea will have every reason to feel satisfied 
with this last addition to an admirable series of 
stories. 

Mr. Max Pemberton seems steadily to gain both 
facility and power as a writer of romance. In “ The 
Phantom Army” he has produced a tale which is not 
only striking, so far as its central idea is concerned, 
but is wrought out with admirable care and atten- 
tion to detail. The central idea is the existence of a 
man who believes that he has inherited the spirit 
and succeeded to the destiny of Napoleon, and who, 
having gathered around him in a mountain strong- 
hold on the northern frontier of Spain a force com- 
posed of half the discontented spirits and soldiers of 
fortune of Europe, believes that he has it in his 
power to lay the foundation of a world-wide empire. 
The superstitious Spaniards of the north, who see 
him now and again riding through their valleys by 
night at the head of the White Hussars, have 
readily ascribed to him supernatural powers, and 
are prepared to recognise him at the opportune 
moment as their rightful king and ruler. Nor are 
they the only people who look upon him with a 
certain measure of superstitious reverence. His own 
followers, and the European police who are anxious 
to track him to his lair, are puzzled by certain 
characteristics of his for which they cannot account. 
He seems to have the supernatural power of being in 
two places at the same moment, whilst the energy of 
his movements seems to enable him to annihilate 
space and to defy adverse circumstances. To him 
comes an English recruit, a certain Captain Noel 
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Falconer, who, having been “stone-broke” in London, 
is compelled to seek his fortunes abroad. Falconer 
joins the phantom army, however, not so much as a 
mere adventurer, but as the emissary of the woman 
whom he loves. This is Isabelle de Gavarnie, the 
daughter of a great Spanish nobleman who had 
died under the Carlist flag, and, dying, had enjoined 
upon his daughter the duty of marrying Lorenzo, 
the new Napoleon, in whom the old Carlist believed 
that he saw the destined regenerator of Europe. 
Isabelle remembers her promise, but though she 
feels the fascination which Lorenzo exercises over all 
with whom he comes in contact, she does not love 
him, and will only marry him as a supreme sacrifice 
for her country’s good. This is the situation when 
Noel Falconer, who does love her, joins the phantom 
army. Mr. Pemberton has succeeded in investing 
his story with the true air of romance. A vein of 
poetry runs through his descriptions of the mountain 
camp, the midnight rides of the White Hussars, and 
even such adventures as the raids upon Toulouse 
and Monte Carlo. Lorenzo stands out as a distinct 
figure ; a Napoleon in pinchbeck, if you will, but still 
a Napoleon. The closing scenes of the story are in a 
high degree dramatic, and the last scene in the life 
of Lorenzo himself is written with a force that 
cannot fail to impress the reader. As a romantic 
tale, full of life and colour, “The Phantom Army” 
excels, we think, anything else that Mr. Pemberton 
has yet done. 

Mr. Norris in “The Widower” has given us 
another of those delightful tales in which he suc- 
ceeds in showing that beneath the polished surface 
of English Society in even its most exclusive circles 
there may be found all the elemental passions of 
common life. In “The Widower,” with the excep- 
tion of a vulgar and malicious maid, all the char- 
acters belong to what are known as the upper 
classes. There are peers and peeresses, country 
gentlemen, titled officers, and Cabinet ministers, 
together with their belongings of both sexes. But 
though they always preserve their good manners, 
and their air of culture and refinement, they are all 
intensely human, and, as a consequence, interest the 
reader, who follows their fortunes in the pages of 
the story. The plot of the tale is strikingly simple ; 
so simple, indeed, that it would not be fair to reveal 
it. Everything turns upon the fact that a young 
lady who has been brought up to an assured position 
in Society is not, as a matter of fact, entitled to that 
position. But the innocent usurper has a charm of 
her own which cannot be affected by incidents for 
which she is not herself responsible, and we take as 
deep an interest in her love-affairs, her disappoint- 
ments, and her sufferings as if no doubts existed 
with regard to her parentage. Of course, as in all 
the stories from the pen of Mr. Norris, the panoramic 
background of the tale furnishes not the least part 
of the enjoyment of the reader. Without being a 
cynic, Mr. Norris is unquestionably a social satirist 
of no mean order; but in “The Widower” his 
leading figures surpass the interest of their sur- 
roundings, and give the story a distinct value and 
interest of its own. 

Of the fifteen short stories contained in the 
volume entitled “ Under the Rowan Tree” the best 
is that from which the book is named. This is a 
pathetic little study of peasant life, telling how old 
John Hancock, after “seventy years’ labour with 
not a day off,” had to “go upon the parish,” and 
how, as the poor old man finished his last job in the 
fields where all that life of toil had been spent, 
death came gently to him, and saved him from the 
fate which he most feared. It is a charming little 
story, told with quiet, unforced pathos, and brim- 
ming over with tenderness. Alan St. Aubyn’s 


sympathy with the aged poor is shown once more in 
the touching “Three Score and Ten,” which is a 
companion picture to that of old John Hancock, and 
describes the sad departure to the workhouse of an 
aged, lonely woman in whose eyes “the House” 
represents the dreadfal 


inevitable climax to a 








| 
laborious life of poverty and loss. The note of 
sympathy sounds pleasantly through all the other 
stories in this book, and redeems from insipidit 
some which would hardly seem to deserve atten, 
tion, save for that indefinite attraction of kind] 
human feeling. Alan St. Aubyn’s gift in writin, 
resembles that of the miniature-painter ; it lies ie 
the direction of delicacy, prettiness, and gentle 






sweetness, rather than any display of power or 


brilliancy. The two stories entitled respectively 
“Tilly” and “Sally in our Alley” are excellent 
specimens of the author’s method, describing with 
quiet humour the wooing of two simple-minded 
maidens of the working class by suitable admirers 
and showing how “the eternal feminine” resides in 
the humblest breast and animates to noble action 


the grimy “ maid-of-all-work” or the jaded little ” 


milliner at the bidding of a sincere love. 
the Rowan Tree” is in no way a striking or dis. 
tinguished book, but it is a book full of good feeling, 
true sympathy, and wholesome teaching, unobtrus. 
ively conveyed through the medium of these pleasant 
and pretty sketches. 

Mr. Guy Boothby has the art of telling very 
impressive stories, in which the weird and fantastic 
are dexterously combined with adventures of a more 
ordinary character. In “Across the World for a 
Wife” we have very little either of the weird or the 
fantastic, but we have a rattling tale of adventure 
in which there are many stirring scenes described 
with considerable zest and spirit. Briefly, the tale 
tells us of a certain Mr. Brudenell who, as the some- 
what youthful trustee of an heiress named Mildred 
Blake, was induced by the entreaties of that young 


“Under | 


LT ARON EASES IT LIT 


lady to take up the search for her lost brother, who | 
had disappeared mysteriously several years before — 


somewhere on the continent of America. 
Blake’s property, in the event of his death, passed 


to the possession of a cousin of his, Richard Mor. | 


grave by name, and it was partly for the purpose 


Young | 


ho ea 


of satisfying the demands of this cousin that Mildred © 


Blake was anxious to ascertain her brother's fate, © 
Morgrave insisted that he must be dead, whilst © 


Mildred was convinced that he was still living. At 
the outset of the search for the lost man matters 
were complicated by the fact that a disreputable 


_ 


adventurer named Mulhausen was also seeking for © 


him, alleging as his reason that Blake had robbed 
him of a fortune. Wherever Brudenell and Miss 
Blake went in search of the lost man they found 
Mulhausen on their track, whilst they had every 
reason to believe that Morgrave was in some way 
involved with Mulhausen in the pursuit. 
shows us how, after manifold adventures of & 


The story © 


sufficiently thrilling character, poor young Blake — 
was at last discovered in a Cuban prison, where he — 
lay on a charge of filibustering, with every chance — 


of being shot as a rebel. 


The account of his rescue © 


is a very exciting bit of story-telling, and doe: — 
credit to Mr. Boothby’s well-known descriptive — 
powers. There are plots within the plot, and Blake's 


deliverance from his Cuban jailors by no means 
implied his safe return to his English home. We 
must not, however, indicate the conclusion of what 
must be pronounced a very good story of adventure. 





A NEW GUIDE TO VENICE. 


Grawr Atzen’s Historica Guipes: Vestcr, London: Grant 


Richards. 


Mr. Grant ALLEN’s historical handbooks to Continents 
cities continue to appear. The last which we have —_- 
deals with Venice. It is much to be regretted that tis 
volume contains neither plan nor map of the city. The decision 
to issue the book in such a form implies want of observation . 
human nature upon the part of the author, if not upon tha : 
his publisher; for even those who prefer to carry & eo 

lan will occasionally leave either the guide-book or the net 
behind them at their hotel. On such occasions they will "= 
a prejudice, illogical but inevitable, against Mr. es him? 
Yet where can they find a guide at all comparable wit “ 
The conscientious tourist in Venice who wishes to se tule 
remember every important “bit” of architecture, every ™™ 
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altar which has felt the chisel of an exquisite sculptor, every 
shadowy recess which glows with the brushwork of a great 
painter, must certainly pin his faith to Mr. Grant Allen’s able 
hook. What matter if the “conducted ” one’s dreams are full 
of confused scenes in which angels by Giovanni Bellini fight 
the battle of Lepanto under the leadership of Paolo Veronese, 
or Doges garlanded with roses by Carpaccio accompany 
American beauties on lace-buying trips to Burano? That will 
only prove that the day has been crammed with sight-seeing, 
of that eye and brain can weary even of such imperishable 
loveliness as that to which Mr. Grant Allen directs their 
attention with all the method and precision which he learned as 
ascientist. We sigh to think what English literature would 
have gained if Richard Jefferies could have been sent to Venice 
for six sunny weeks with this small volume in his pocket. For 
Venice is indeed a prose-poet’s city—“ when the rain is” not 
“on the roof”—and it is strange to think that fate led Mr. 
Howells all the way from the United States to be its prose-poet, 
while so many great English writers have died without a 
sight of it. 





EARL SELBORNE’S LETTERS. 


Letrers TO His Son on Reticion. By Roundell, first Earl of Selborne. 
London : Macmillan & Co. 


Tue letters of the Earl of Selborne are the work of a devoted 
Churchman who is also a cultured layman. The author has no 
pretensions to theological learning, and the book cannot be 
considered a bulwark of the faith against external attack. It is 
rather for those within the pale of the Establishment who wish 
to know what may be said in reply to common objections. The 
argument is most useful and most ingenious when it explains 
seeming inconsistencies between the Scriptures, themselves and 
between the Scriptures and statements put forward on behalf of 
science, history, and philology. Thus it will fortify pious but 
timid souls, and thus fulfil the object of its learned and devout 
author. And so, within certain narrow limits, this opuscule 
will occupy its own sphere of usefulness. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Tue Master of Balliol has done excellent service by publishing 
without undue delay ths “ University Addresses” delivered by his 
distinguished elder brother, the late Principal Caird of Glasgow. 
Dr. Caird died suddenly last summer in the fulness of his 
years and of his renown. He represented the best academical 
traditions in the pulpit-eloquence of modern Scotland, but his 
oratory was marked quite as much by perfervid mysticism as 
by intellectual foree. He was a hard student, as well as a 
master of assemblies, and his views on religion and life were 
broad and philosophic. He possessed the magnetic tempera- 
ment, and had dramatic gifts which, though seldom paraded, 
were of no mean order. Preaching with him was a fine art as 
well as a passion, and the secret of his power lay in the union of 
impassioned moral conviction and rare distinction of style. The 
Master of Balliol, with singular appropriateness, dedicates this 
volume to the “Students of the University of Glasgow,” who 
knew Dr. Caird in social intercourse and in the class-room as well 
asin the pulpit. In a brief preface, the origin of these academic 
deliverances is explained :—‘‘ My brother, for a number of years, 
was in the habit of giving a lecture at the beginning of each 
session on some subject connected with the studies of the 
University, or on the work of some great author—philosopher or 
theologian, scientific or literary man—who might be regarded 
as a representative of one of these studies. He also, throughout 
his tenure of the office of Principal—except on one or two 
oeeasions when he was prevented by ill-health—delivered an 
address to the graduates at the end of the session, generally 
discussing some topic connected with University Education.” 
The papers here printed belong chiefly to the first of these two 
classes, though addresses on the personal element in teaching 
and the scope of education in its general and professional 
aspects represent the other mood and occasion. The addresses 
are arranged in the order of their delivery, and cover a period 
of nearly a quarter of a century. They discuss various high 
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themes, like the unity of the sciences, the progressiveness of 
research, the study of history and of art, and give evidence at 
every turn of courage of conviction and luminous understanding 
of the trend of thought in the present age. Even this does not 
exhaust either the interest or the appeal of a book which is 
written with imagination as well as brains, for Caird is at his 
best in attempts to gauge Butler's position in theology and 
Bacon’s claims in science. We get, moreover, finished and 
subtle estimates of other masters in the realm of mind, such as 
Galileo, Erasmus, and Hume. We have only space for one 
quotation, so we instinctively fall back on Dr. Caird’s artistic and 
balanced appreciation of the genius and personality of Erasmus. 
He shows how Erasmus, with nothing of the clerical nature in 
him, was forced in the beginning of his days, and against the 
bent of his nature and his gifts, first into the cloister and then 
into the priesthood. Dr. Caird dwells on the marvellous 
activity of the man, lays stress on the range of his literary 
achievements, done in the face of ill-health and latterly of physical 
pain, and always amid manifold external distractions. The 
special point on which he insists is, that Erasmus was a man of 
letters who found himself by accident in the guise of a priest 
and that he stands for the relation of culture to religion :— 
“The priest’s habit sat uneasily upon him. The sphere of litera- 
ture and art was that in which the true element of his genius 
lay. His real Church was the republic of letters; the digni- 
taries he most honoured were not popes and cardinals, but 
philosophers, poets, historians. His calendar of saints and 
martyrs embraced many who were strangers to papal canonisa- 
tion; and we do not wonder to hear him say that, after reading 
the Phedo, he was tempted to exclaim : ‘Sancte Socrates, ora 
pro nobis!’ . . . The sole passion of his life, if we can use such 
a word of a nature so uniformly moderate and unemotional, was 
the love of letters and liberal thought; and his sole desire and 
aim as a Churchman was to let the purifying breath of know- 
ledge and cultured intelligence exert its wholesome influence on 
ecclesiastical ideas and institutions. It was vain to think to 
bind such a nature in ecclesiastical trammels, or to forbid it to 
find scope for its wider tendencies beyond the domain of arid 
scholastic dogmas or technical Church routine. Already, in the 
years of his early cloister education, when caught indniging in 
prohibited classical studies and compelled to turn from Cicero 
and Virgil to school divinity and Church drill, Erasmus com- 
pares himself to Eurydice, catching a glimpse of the sweet light 
of day only to be plunged again in the darkness of the nether 
world. And his whole subsequent career is in keeping with this 
beginning.” Such words need no aid to interpretation. It is 
enough to add that they are typical at once of the literary 
flavour and moral insight of a remarkable book. 

Dr. Emil Reich is a Hungarian scholar who has just broken 
new ground in a welcome direction by a critical survey of 
“Hungarian Literature.’ The book before us is the first 
attempt that has yet been made in the English language to 
give a connected Ristorical sketch of writings which, with a 
rare exception here and there, are unknown in this courtry. It 
appears that the number of writers who have made Hungarian 
literature noteworthy is no less than five thousand, and their 
works cover the provinces of philosophy and poetry, historical 
research and scientific investigation. Many of them, of course, 
are, when looked at separately, authors of small account, but 
not a few possess strong claims to recognition. .The Magyar 
temperament we are assured has much in common with that of 
the Poles on the one hand and the Spanish on the other. 
Until within recent times the people were sharply divided into 
two classes, the aristocracy and the peasants, and this cireum- 
stance has retarded the growth of literature as well as political 
independence. Dr. Reich divides Hungarian literature into four 
historical epochs. The first covers the period—896 to 1520—from 
the advent of the Magyars to the Reformation, The second 
period extends from the Reformation to the Peace of Szathmar, 
or, in other words, from 1520 to1711. The third represents the 

eriod—1711 to 1772—of national stagnation after the failure of 

ungary’s revolt from Austria, and this, in turn, is followed 
by the literary revival which began towards the end of last 
century, and which is still in progress. The literary revival 
which has marked the present century in Hungary is discussed 
at considerable length, though in a somewhat rhapsodical 
manner, in the later chapters of this interesting survey. Dr. 
Reich discusses the comedies of Kisfaludy, and the character- 
isties of Vorosmarty’s great epic “The Flight of Zalan,” 
which was written in 1825. This is followed by an account 
of the rise of literary criticism, as represented chiefly in the 
work of Joseph Bajza. Afterwards the claims of the Hungarian 
Balzac, Baron Kemeny, are discussed, and this is followed by 
an account of the work in poetry of Alexander Petovi and John 
Arany, who, though scarcely known outside Hungary, is con- 
sidered within it one of the greatest writers who has yet arisen 
in the country. We must pass over all that Dr. Reich has to 
say about the Hungarian drama and the folk-poetry of the 
nation, in order to listen to what he has to say about 
the great representative of the modern Magyar, Maurus 
Jékai, whose romances are known all over the world. 
“His novels and sketches treat of nearly every aspect of 
Magyar life in the past and in the present. The heroic deeds 
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of the ancient or medieval Magyars are subjects of his novels 
as well as the doings and thoughts of official and non-official 
Hungary in the present century. It would, however, be quite 
incorrect to ascribe to him any intention of writing the 
*‘Comédie Humaine’ of Hungary. No such vast system 
underlies his countless stories. He has no system; in reality 
nothing is more removed from his mind than any such big 
structure of ideas and facts.” Dr. Reich thinks that Jékai 
owes his unique ascendancy in Hungary to the fact that he has 
carried the most remarkable characteristie of the people to the 
heights of genius. There is a bibliography, somewhat meagre 
it must be confessed, in the volume, as well as a good index, 
besides many welcome facts and some extravagant criticism. 

Amongst other books which we have just received are new 
editions of Lord Roberts’s stirring and magnetic narrative of an 
adventurous and militant career in the East—* Forty-one Years 
in India ”—a book which it is superfluous to praise ; and the 
fourth edition of Mr. Maleolm Bell’s biographical and critical 
sketch of that unconventional and lamented artist Sir Edwin 
Burne-Jones. “ Makers of Music” is the title which Mr. 
Farquharson Sharp gives to a volume of biographical sketches 
of the great composers from Bach and Handel, Beethoven and 
Schubert, to Chopin and Berlioz, Wagner and Brahms. The 
book is written with knowledge and judgment, and is, in the 
technical sense, much more critical than is the ease with the 
majority of such short studies of great subjects. “* Great Souls 
at Prayer” consists avowedly of fourteen centuries of prayer, 
aspiration, and praise, selected from the spiritual remains of 
a multitude of saintly people from St. Augustine to Christina 
Rossetti. “Matin and Vesper Bells” is a contribution to 
religious verse by the late Dr. J. R. Macduff. It contains 
selections from that well known and greatly respected Presby- 
terian minister's earlier and later poems. It is a book which 
will not appeal in vain to lovers of religious verse. 
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with vivid and graphic details that it marks its author, if not a speaker of 
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